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PREFACE. 



The writer of this small and unambitious book is 
spurred to the undertaking by a conviction that something 
of the kind is an urgent need of the hour. 

It is his belief that a great percentage of American voters 
has been so occupied by immediate business interests, and 
by other pressing questions of a political nature, that the 
deep-lying principles of governmental finance have not 
received the degree of careful thought and close study 
which their vital importance merits. The result is, that 
the present agitation of the question of our national mone- 
tary system finds the people unprepared to meet the issue 
with their customary shrewd judgment and intelligence. 

This fact has been taken advantage of by certain persons 
with political or other personal ends in view, as a favorable 
opportunity to create and stimulate a set of ideas far away 
from the truth. 

A large number of people — feeling that something must 
be at fault somewhere, to have produced the existing wide- 
spread commercial and industrial depression — have seized 
upon the ingenious untruths which have thus been pre- 
sented to them, and seem to have formed a distrust of the 
entire financial policy of the Government; in fact they have 
been swept off their feet by the vociferously reiterated 
statement that there is but one medicine that can cure the 
malady, namely: " free and unlimited coinage of silver." 

The writer has never faltered in his firm belief that the 
average American citizen is actuated by upright and pure 
motives in the formation of his opinions upon both public 
and private matters; and it is because of this firm belief 
that he has undertaken to offset the current silverite false 
doctrines by a concise statement from the standpoint of 
true history and real occurrence. 

(8) 






4 PREFACE. 

He has a confiding trust that a natural sense of justice 
and love of truth among the people will impel them to 
recognize the right when they are confronted by it, and 
having a sincere conviction that the views he holds are the 
only ones possible to the person who makes an earnest and 
honest study of the question, he feels no hesitation in pre- 
senting them. 

Besides those works to which he has referred, the writer 
wishes to express the especial value to him of Prof. J. L. 
Laughlin's " History of Bimetallism in the United States "; 
Henry D. MacLeod's "The Theory of Banking," "The 
Theory of Credit," and "Bimetallism"; Albert S. Bolles* 
" Financial History of the United States"; W. G. Sumner's 
" History of American Currency "; Louis R. Ehrich's " The 
Question of Silver "; The Century series of " Cheap Money 
Experiments "; William Brough's " Natural Law of Money." 
The last-mentioned work he has quoted to a considerable 
extent in the " lecture " portion of the book. 

If the result is attained of stimulating a desire for careful 
and rational study of the subject, the writer will feel amply 
justified in his attempt. 

' J- F-.C. 

Duluth, Minn., April 20, 1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



For the information and guidance of the 
intelligent reader, the author wishes to state 
that the characters introduced in the following 
pages are quite new. The Professor, Mr. Mabie 
C. Goldwin, is journeying to New York on 
business relating to the prominent educational 
institution in Chicago with which he is con- 
nected. Mr. Silver Coin, the twin brother of 
the gentleman of like family name who lately 
made his bow to the public in a book on 
finance, has been engaged, in conjunction with 
his brother, in the righteous undertaking of 
perverting the people to his school of fal- 
lacies. Having found the City of the West 
too narrow a field for the free play of his 
untrammeled genius, he is on his way to the 
more populous East. 

On the train he is thrown in with the Pro- 
fessor and Mr. Justus I. Hope, president of a 
leading Chicago bank, besides several other 
gentlemen whose names are unnecessary to 
the narrative. 

The conversation that takes place causes 
him to resolve to make a careful investigation 
of public finance matters before he proceeds 

(5) 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

farther with the work he had laid out. The 
subsequent development of his opinions is 
given in the following pages in a somewhat 
clearer manner than can be stated in few 
words. 

The writer modestly hopes that his record of 
the young gentleman's conversion may meet 
with the approval of an indulgent but truth- 
loving public. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was an evening in the early part of the 

year 189-, and the New York Limited had just 

pulled out of the station at Chicago. In one of 

the elegant sleeping coaches, which was only 

[ moderately filled, quite a number of the gen- 

| tlemen, prompted by their habitual custom, or 

else by the spirit of movement and .change 

which seems to pervade the atmosphere of the 

! great city by the lake, had begun to wend their 

\ way toward the seats of the smoking compart- 

\ ment. 

i Somewhat noticeable among this select group 

t of people with similar desires, was a smooth- 

j faced young man, whose countenance wore 

[ what one would have judged to be an habitually 

I pleasant expression, together with an air of 

rather large self-assurance, He leisurely 
scanned the faces, the attire, and general car- 
riage of each of his neighbors in turn ; and, it 
might reasonably have been inferred, by any- 
ne familiar with the average peculiarities of 
;he traveler, that he would be quite willing to 
engage in conversation. 

(7) 
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8 A FREAK IN FINANCE. 

Whether it is owing to a certain chord of 
sympathy between users of the narcotic, or 
whether it is because of the elbow-jostling 
familiarity necessitated by the limited space, it 
is certain that the influence of the smoking- 
room can hardly be overestimated as a devel- 
oper of American social instincts. Acquaint- 
anceships are here readily formed between men 
who would be likely to ride together in an 
ordinary coach for days without speaking. 
There are degrees and limits to the conversa- 
tional tendency even here, however. Certain 
elements of caste feeling are exhibited, which 
are based less upon appearances than intellec- 
tual superiority; and our company, which had 
grown to the full half-dozen — the comfortable 
seating limit of the compartment — was unmis- 
takably different in type from the ordinary small 
merchant or pleasure-seeker sort. 

So that our young man, who was far from 
lacking in shrewd judgment, did not persist 
beyond the commonplace "pleasant evening," 
and quietly relapsed into himself. 

There were two gentlemen sitting opposite 
our young friend whose faces and general exte- 
rior particularly indicated scholarly attainments 
and the reflective cast of mind; and, after a 
silence of considerable length, one of them 
turned to his right-hand neighbor,and remarked: 
| "To what astonishing proportions this ques- 

tion of our silver policy is developing/' 
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A FREAK IN FINANCE. 9 

"Yes," replied the person addressed, "but, 
on the whole, I think it is well that it is so. If 
the problem could have arisen twenty or thirty 
years ago in such a way as to have aroused the 
same degree of wide-spread, discussion, we 
might to-day have been well along the road 
toward a stable and permanent basis of indus- 
trial and financial prosperity. A nation's edu- 
cation goes along the same lines as those of an 
individual, and it is only through study and 
experience that we .ever learn anything." 

"That is true enough," returned the first 
speaker, "but while it may be that a bitter 
experience is the most effective teacher, I can 
not help thinking it a pity that so many 
men pretend to be public educators when they 
are only stirring up a set of wrong ideas. 
I can not believe that it is always necessary 
for people to take first the wrong road in 
order that they may afterward find the right 
one." 

The cultured accent and demeanor, as well as 
the earnestness of both speakers, had at once 
engaged the attention of the other four occu- 
pants of the room, and the interest denoted by 
the countenance of the first-mentioned young 
man was especially marked. 

A shade of something like embarrassment 
stole over his face. 

He puffed away at his cigarette, but kept his 
bright, black eyes upon the faces, now of one 
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and now of the other, of the two gentlemen 
sitting opposite him. 

" You have been around to hear that fellow 
'Coin?" inquired the second speaker. 

"Yes, I plead guilty to misspending some 
hours down there listening to his — M 

"Pardon me, gentlemen," came the hasty 
ejaculation from our young listener, " this card 
will, I think, be a sufficient apology for inter- 
rupting you." He handed an engraved calling- 
card to the nearest of the two speakers which 
bore three words. In the center was the 
unique, rather egotistic, but sufficiently explan- 
atory name, " Mr. Silver Coin." In the lower 
left-hand corner were the two words, " Palmer 
Housie." 

"Ah!" came with the rising inflection from 
both the gentlemen, simultaneously. Then, 
with a quick recovery, the first of our speakers 
continued in a courteous manner : "It would 
apparently seem that we both owe you an 
apology. But notwithstanding this rather awk- 
ward meeting, Mr. Coin, I can truthfully say 
that I am rather glad it has occurred. I have 
for some days wished for an opportunity to 
confer with you.' ' As he spoke he handed his 
own card to the young man, which action was at 
once followed not only by his friend, but by the 
three other gentlemen in the compartment. 

A general exchange now followed until each 
of the gentlemen in the room held the cards of 
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all the other five. The respective cards of the 
two first speakers read, "Mabie C. Goldwin, 
Ph. D.," and "Justus I. Hope, Banker." 

It became apparent at once from the quick 
and expressive glances that every one of the 
six persons was known by reputation to all the 
others, although, with the exception of the two" 
who first engaged in conversation, none of 
them had ever personally met. 

" I think I should probably have recognized 
you," said Prof essor Goldwin, " had I not been 
so busily engaged with my own thoughts. As 
you will remember, Mr. Coin, we have had a 
quite recent exchange of questions and answers 
while you were upon the platform and I one of 
the audience." 

"Surely I remember," said Coin; "but hav- 
ing seen you only in the audience it is hardly 
to be expected that I should recall your face at 
once." 

Similar but very brief exchanges of remarks 
passed back and forth between the other gen- 
tlemen and Coin ; and the young man began 
gradually to recover from the embarrassment 
and confusion into which he had been tempo- 
rarily thrown. His face wore, nevertheless, a 
slightly anxious expression, 

"Mr. Coin," said Professor Goldwin, "I can 
it speak for the other gentlemen here present, 
it, having often spoken in public myself, I 
aow the advantage which is possessed by a 
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platform speaker in asking, or giving answers 
to, questions between himself and his audience. 
I am going to talk very plainly to you, but I 
assure you that you will have no occasion to 
complain that I made use of either language or 
methods unbecoming a gentleman. I shall, in 
fact, employ the same means which you have 
used with us." 

While he had been speaking he had touched 
the electric button and the colored porter at this 
moment entered the room. He passed a coin 
into his willing hand, and said, " Henry, we do 
not wish to be disturbed in here. I wish you 
would please see that any of the other passen- 
gers who may desire to enter are given some 
plausible reason for remaining without. I agree 
to stand between you and any complaints which 
may arise." 

"Yes, sah. Thank you, sah. I will attend 
to it, sah," said the negro, who immediately 
withdrew, closing the door after him. 

"Of course, Mr. Coin/' continued Professor 
Goldwin, " you will not for a moment suppose 
us capable of holding you here a compulsory 
prisoner. You will be at liberty to depart the 
moment you may insist upon it. I appeal only 
to your manly sense and I am confident that it 
will not be in vain." 

" I shall be most happy to remain here and 
converse with you for as long a time as you 
desire," said Coin, who had by this time recov- 
ered his ordinary self-assurance. 
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ing a sigh of deep satisfaction. " This is just 
as it should be. Now, as we have many things 
to discuss, we had better get about it at once; 
and even then, I fancy we shall make a night 
of it here in this room. But it will be worth 
our while. 

"I have said, Mr. Coin, that I shall use 
exceedingly plain language with you. I shall 
begin, therefore, by asking you a very leading 
question. 

" Kindly tell me this: Have you a genuine 
belief in the truth of the doctrines and theories 
which you are presenting to the people ? " 

" Yes " said Coin, " I do believe in them, cer- 
tainly," and a flush came into his cheeks. 

"Then," said Professor Goldwin, "you must 
pardon me for causing you pain. I have felt 
quite uncertain upon this point until now, but 
I will not question your word. I shall make no 
difference, though, in the course I pursue this 
evening, because the opinion I now have of 
you is the only one remaining which it is pos- 
sible to hold. Since you are honest in your 
work, you are — from my point of view — very 
clearly and reprehensibly lacking in reliable 
information. In a moral sense, Mr. Coin, it is a 
very grave thing for a man to circulate hastily 
formed ideas. I judge that you yourself must 
have had sufficient opportunity to probe this 
money matter to the bottom. And in freeing 

2 
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"Thank you," said Professor Goldwin, heav- .1 
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you from the charge of direct dishonesty, I 
must still hold you guilty of a certain moral 
indifference and laxity.'* 

" This is all very well, sir," returned Coin, 
" but it yet remains for you to prove this. I 
choose to believe that I have studied these mat- 
ters as carefully as you have." 

" Well, such being the case," said Professor 
Goldwin, "we will — with your permission — 
review as briefly as possible the plain, naked 
history of bimetallism during the past one 
hundred years. " If you have studied this his- 
tory — as you intimate you have — your nature 
must be surprisingly illogical, or else, having 
been furnished (by certain interested persons) 
with a ready-made conviction, your stubborn 
disposition effectively closes your mind to any 
arguments tending toward a change of opinion. 
The average f ree-silverite despises history. To 
him a plastic theory stamped as a truth is so 
much more effective than dry fact; which, we 
admit, is quite consistent with his monetary 
ideas. You will understand that I am now 
referring to the person or persons in the back- 
ground who are responsible for your own beliefs. 
It is they, of course, who furnished you with 
the first statement of importance which you 
made when you commenced your campaign. 
It is an outright assumption, which has no war- 
rant at all. 

"You stated that the Act of 1792 (our coun- 
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try's first experiment in bimetallism) made the 
silver dollar of 371^ grains of pure silver, the 
unit of value . 

" I think this idea was furnished you by some 
one, because no such notion could have ever 
grown in a sane mind unless it had been read 
into the act itself by those who wished to 
believe it. You are not the first person to 
make use of the argument. The assertion was 
made by backers of the Bland- Allison bill dur- 
ing their debates in Congress, prior to its 
passage in 1878. It must have been impressed 
upon you as a vital feature, for you amplified 
and elaborated the false idea until it would be 
made to seem that the entire coinage system 
was, by governmental fiat, then, henceforth, and 
forever, made to center in and revolve around 
the silver-dollar piece, and that all else was 
made subsidiary to it. 

" My dear sir, I am not necessarily accusing 
you of this clever bit of juggling with the use 
of terms and words. It was doubtless handed 
to you manufactured and complete. 

" Mr. Coin, let me ask you if m you have ever 
read the Act of 1792 carefully and section by 
section ? " 

" I have, sir," replied Coin. 

" I needn't have asked you that," said Pro- 
fessor Goldwin, " because, after being schooled, 
you would, of course, see it just as you do. 

" I will now give you a little accurate informa- 
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tion relative to the question of the .unit as 
treated in the Act of 1792. 

"The Act owed its impulse, its authorship, 
and its machinery to Alexander Hamilton. 
Not only had Hamilton made a profounder 
study of monetary systems than anyone else 
in America, but no one else even claimed to 
have adequate ideas upon the subject of na- 
tional finances. 

" The only two men among his American con- 
temporaries who seem to have given any study 
to monetary matters were Thomas Jefferson 
and Robert Morris. Jefferson and Hamilton 
were political enemies, but the former never 
failed to speak of Hamilton's abilities as being 
of the highest order. In their differences upon 
the currency question, the President and Con- 
gress invariably adopted the measures recom- 
mended by Hamilton, as against Jefferson's. 
This was especially the case after the quarrel 
between the two men, wherein Jefferson's 
methods caused him to be regarded with some 
distrust. 

"Morris, also, was given to theorizing, and 
offering suggestions now and then, upon mone- 
tary matters ; but when offered the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury by Washington, he very 
promptly urged Hamilton for the place, as be- 
ing ' the one man in America ' capable of fill- 
ing it. 

"The Act of 1792 was passed upon the rec- 
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ommendation and report of Hamilton, with 
scarcely a single deviation from his ideas. 

" Here is his exact language referring to the 
proposed bimetallic ratio : 

" ' That the unit in the coins of the United 
States ought to correspond with 24.75 grains 
of pure gold, and 371.25 grains of pure silver, 
each answering to a dollar in the money of ac- 
count. The former is exactly agreeable to the 
present value of gold, and the latter is within a 
small fraction of the mean of the two last 
emissions of dollars/ 

" The Act itself reads: 'Sec. 9. And be it fur- 
ther enacted, that there shall be from time to 
time struck and coined at the said mint coins of 
gold, silver, and copper, of the following de- 
nominations, values, and descriptions, viz.: 
Eagles, each to be of the value of ten dollars 
or units, and to contain 247^ grains of pure, 
or 270 grains of standard, gold.' 

" The Act then goes on to stipulate regarding 
half-eagles and quarter-eagles of commensurate 
weight and fineness — silver dollars, half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars, etc., each in the order here 
given. 

" There is no uncertainty in the language 
used, nor is there the least doubt as to the 
meaning and intent of the term 'unit/ 

" It was that the dollar itself was the monetary 
unit. Not silver, nor gold, but simply the 
dollar to be the unit of measure, because, in 
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everything to be measured it is essential to have 
a unit of measure, as the bushel is the unit in 
grain measure, the foot in longitudinal meas- 
ure, the gallon in liquid measure, etc. 

" There was no provision in the Act for the 
coinage of one-dollar pieces in gold, and this 
barren fact has been seized upon by your friends 
as a much-desired opportunity to misrepresent 
the whole tenor of the enactment. 

"Can it be possible, Mr. Coin, that you will ad- 
here to lines of argument which show such a 
perverted system of morals as this?" 

The earnestness of Professor Goldwin, to- 
gether with his air of being thoroughly certain 
of his position, could scarcely have failed to 
impress anyone; and Coin had for some time 
given indications of intense interest. 

He now said, slowly : " No, if I verify your 
statement of the matter I will not adhere to 
my position." 

" That is good, Mr. Coin. You will be able 
to verify it. But your next statement was 
worse still ; far worse. You said that this law 
was in force up to 1873, when silver was 
demonetized. This is another serious error 
Mr. Coin. Why did you glide so quickly over 
the matter of the Act of 1834, making no 
reference to it except that it changed the 
ratio? Also concerning the Act of 1853, why 
did you make only the faintest allusion to that 
enactment as having merely been for the pur- 
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pose of changing the amount of silver in the 
fractional coins? Have yon really looked 
olosely into these matters, Mr. Coin? I am 
loth to believe that your diffidence upon these 
questions arises from the same motives which 
actuate those men who are struggling to 
re-establish a market for their product upon a 
basis of two dollars for one." 

"Professor Goldwin," said Coin, with spirit 
and emphasis, " I had no improper motive in 
slighting these matters to which you refer. 
I will go over them again and see if I can 
discover these matters of serious import which 
you charge me with having omitted. You will 
pardon me if I at present doubt their exist- 
ence." 

" All I ask, Mr. Coin, is that you will read 
history, and free your mind from bias while 
you are reading. I would have no fear then 
of the result, and would unhesitatingly leave 
the formation of any man's opinions to this 
test alone." 



CHAPTER II. 

The interest felt by the entire company in 
Professor Golclwin's talk had been so absorbing 
that every cigar had smoldered and gone out. 
The Professor made a slight pause, and Mr. 
Hope produced fresh ones and passed them 
around. All accepted and lighted up, includ- 
ing Coin. After a few whiffs the Professor 
continued : 

" I am assuming, Mr. Coin, that your knowl- 
edge of what was actually transpiring in the 
monetary world, during this period from the 
Act of 1792 to the Act of 1873, is both meager 
and inexact. I am now going to give you 
some thoroughly accurate historical informa- 
tion. 

" The ratio established by the Act of 1 792 was 
1 to 15, or that the silver dollar should con- 
tain fifteen times as many grains as the gold 
dollar ; that there should be free and un- 
limited coinage of either gold or silver, and 
that both should be full legal tender at their 
nominal value. 

" But now mark ! From that very year, Mr. 
Coin, the value of the silver coins (relatively 
to gold) began to cheapen. Up to 1833 *^ e 
changing value of silver swung up and *3ow, 
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but never, during the forty years, quite rose 
to 15 to I. 

" What was the effect ? American gold began 
to disappear from circulation as early as 1806. 
I trust that you are familiar with Gresham's 
Law, Mr. Coin, but I do not remember having 
heard you allude to it. 

" Sir Thomas Gresham, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, declared, as the result of his observation, 
that when two metals circulate together as 
legal tender at a fixed ratio, the cheaper metal 
will always drive out the more valuable. The 
operation of this law has never been known to 
fail. How thoroughly it did its work in the 
matter of American coinage I will show you 
here." 

Professor Goldwin drew a crayon from his 
pocket and improvised a blackboard from the 
plate-glass mirror behind him. These are the 
figures that he set down : 

In 1814 our gold coinage was. $77,000 

In 1815 " " " " 3,000 

Ini8i6 " " 4< " 

In 1 8 19 the circulation of gold virtually ceased. 

The Professor resumed his seat and said: 
" The first experiment of the United States in 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver 
closed in 1 834. It could not be called a thorough 
success. 

" That year the ratio was changed from 1 5 to 1 
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to 1 6 to i. The change was made, Mr. Coin, for 
the reason which I have given, and which you 
failed to give, namely: That there was no 
gold circulating in the country, and none could 
be kept in circulation here at its ratio to silver. 
Bear in mind, Mr. Coin, that the Government 
had not stopped the coinage. With the excep- 
tion of a pause now and then from lack of 
material, it continued to grind out varying 
amounts of gold from the mint every year. 
And for whose advantage? Can you inform 
us, sir?" 

" You are asserting these things, Professor 
Goldwin," returned Coin ; " pardon me if I 
again say to you that they need verification." 

" If you seriously and honestly go about an 
investigation of my statements," replied the 
Professor, "it is all that I ask. You will find 
all these facts and figures in the reports of the 
United States Mint and Treasury. 

" During the debate before the passage of the 
Act of 1834, Thomas H. Benton, on the floor of 
the Senate, said : ' The position of gold coinage 
in the United States is ridiculous and absurd. 
The Government has coined at great expense 
$11,852,890 in gold, and where are the pieces 
now ? Not one of them is to be seen ! All 
sold and exported !' 

" The Coinage Act passed in 1 834, in fixing the 
ratio at 1 to 16 simply reversed the conditions 
which were inaugurated in 1792, because the 
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commercial ratio of gold to silver in that year 
was about i to 153-5. In the one instance 
silver was valued too high ; in the latter case it 
was valued too low. There were some who 
saw the danger and expostulated. Mr. Baring, 
the banker, said to the committee : ' A very 
slight difference .of one-tenth or one-fourth per 
cent would determine the use of one metal or 
the other/ And Gorham of Massachusetts 
said : ' If we make gold the cheaper metal we 
shall have no silver circulation. We will have 
the same cry about the want of silver coin 
which there was now about gold/ 

"Up to 1850 (sixteen years) the commercial 
ratio of silver to gold oscillated from 1 5 ^ to 
1 to 15 9-10 to 1 ; but never fell to the ratio of 
16 to 1. Consequently, silver as coined by the 
United States was (relatively to gold) worth 
more than its coin value. Gresham's law again 
came into operation, and silver disappeared. 

" The silver dollar was rarely used after 1840. 
Professor Simon Newcomb wrote, in 1 879 : * It 
is probably safe to assert that one-half the 
citizens of our country born since 1840 have 
never seen a silver dollar/ 

During the period from 1841 to 185 1 (ten 
years) the world's annual gold product was in 
round figures $38,000,000. The annual average 
product of silver for the same period was about 
$34,000,000. These figures were not very 
unequal. 
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" But in 1849, '5°> 5 1 came the great discov- 
eries of gold in California, Australia, and 
Siberia, and during the five years from 185 1 to 
1855, while the world's annual silver product 
was about $40,000,000, the annual average 
product of gold for the same period was 
$140,000,000. 

" This gave a still higher value to silver. The 
commercial ratio rose from 15^ to 1 in 1834, to 
1514 to 1 in 1853. 

"One great mistake of the Coinage Act of 
1792 (which had never yet been remedied) was 
in making the subsidiary silver coins — half- 
dollars, quarters, etc. — exact proportions of one 
dollar. Consequently, after 1834, Gresham's 
Law operated on the small coins too. All of 
them disappeared. 

" The Act of 1853 remedied this defect. The 
silver of the fractional coins was reduced 7 per 
cent, and, as the silver dollar was only worth 
about 3 J4 per cent more than the gold dollar, 
the profit in melting subsidiary coins was lost. 
The same act disallowed the free coinage of the 
fractional silver pieces; and inasmuch as the 
silver dollar was already practically out of circu- 
lation, a little study of this enactment, Mr. Coin, 
will show you that in its actual force and effect 
it really did more to demonetize silver than the 
Act of 1873, which you and your friends contin- 
ually shriek at as the ' great crime/ 

" I will put some more figures on my black- 
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board to show you what was the matter at this 
time." He drew a line under his previous 
figures and set down the following: 

In 1850 the silver coinage was $ 47>50o 

In 1851 " " " " 1,300 

In 1852 " " " " 1,100 

In 1852 the gold coinage was over 36,000,000 

The Professor resumed his seat, saying: 
" These figures indicate the coinage of dollars 
only. But the most significant fact of all con- 
cerning this particular time, is that during 
these three years we coined over three millions 
of fractional silver, and imported the greater 
part of the silver for the purpose. The entire 
production of silver in the United States dur- 
ing those same three years was only a little over 
one million dollars. 

" In other words, we were importing silver 
and coining it at enormous expense into half- 
dollars, quarters, and dimes, and none of it 
going into circulation. It simply disappeared, 
no one knew whither. Apparently nobody 
cared very much. There is nothing recorded 
to show that there was any especial desire for it 
felt among the people. 

" How do you account for the fact, Mr. Coin, 
that there was no complaint then' about the lack 
of silver? It was because nobody had any 
interest in silver, financially or otherwise. 
From 1853 to 1862 the standard currency was 
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in effect gold only. The silver dollar was out of 
circulation, and at a premium of 3^ cents. 
But gold was plentiful and the people now had 
(since the change in weight of the fractional 
coins) enough small silver for change, and that 
was enough. Silver was forgotten. 

"This brings us down to the time of our 
Rebellion. We had had seventy years of 
alleged bimetallism. You yourself, in your 
lectures, Mr. Coin, characterized it as 'real 
bimetallism.' 

" With no gold in use during the larger part 
of the first forty years, and no silver, not even 
enough small coins for change during the most 
of the other thirty years, do you not think it 
requires a rather hysterical imagination to 
declare such bimetallism as 'real/ Mr. Coin?" 

" Professor Gold win, do you mean to say 
that you can prove these things?" exclaimed 
Coin. 

" Prove them?" returned the Professor, "they 
are simply and only matters of statistics. You 
have given us a lot of statistics yourself, sir. 
By what sort of modern miracle can it be that 
you should be familiar with the tables which 
you presented to the people, and so ignorant of 
the entire purport of the statistical facts in 
general which bear upon this great question ? " 

Coin's face turned a deep crimson. It was 
evident to all how incapable he was of main- 
taining his footing against such an antagonist ; 
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and yet he did not indicate any desire to 
escape. He was fascinated in spite of himself. 

The Professor began again: " The Rebellion 
came on. In the fall of 1861 our Government 
needing money, borrowed $100,000,000 in gold 
from the banks. In 1862 the question of 
unsecured legal-tender paper money was agi- 
tated. At the mere raising of the question 
of such currency gold jumped to a premium. 
But as specie payments had been suspended 
December 31, 1861, it was necessary to do 
something to raise money; and so the Act of 
February 25, 1862, issued the first installment 
of United States legal-tender notes, or 'green- 
backs/ to -the amount of $150,000,000. Gresh- 
am's Law came into operation instantly. Gold 
disappeared. 

"In March the average gold premium was 
1 y^ per cent. 

"In April the average gold premium was 
\T/i per cent. 

"In May the average gold premium was 3^ 
per cent. 

"In July another issue was made of $150,- 
000,000 more. 

" The premium on gold rose in July to 14^ 
per cent. 

"The premium on both gold and silver was 

great enougft now so that Gresham's Law could 

operate easily upon the fractional silver coins, 

and, although they were deficient 7 per cent in 
3 
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the amount of silver, they all went out from the 
half-dollars clear down to the half-dimes. 

" The Government was getting into terrible 
straits. In this same month of July came the 
first issuance of paper fractional currency, or 
i shin-plasters.' 

" In September the premium upon gold was 
24 per cent, and kept advancing until in 
July, 1864, it reached 185 per cent premium. 

" We are still suffering from the destruction 
of our monetary system by the war. From the 
date of the passage of the Act of 1853 up to 
1862 our coinage system worked almost as 
well as could be desired. Our currency was a 
gold currency; we were virtually upon a gold 
basis, which was what the Act of 1853 con- 
templated, by neglecting to make provision for 
any re-issuance of silver dollars so as to try to 
continue them in circulation. But with the 
passage of the Legal Tender Act in 1862, there 
came a train of troubles, which (largely in 
their lingering effects) are still with us. 

" From 1830 to 1850 (twenty years) the world's 
production of gold was about $52 5,000,000; from 
1 850 to 1 870 (the succeeding twenty years) it was 
about five times as much. It is computed that 
the gold product from 1851 to 1875 (twenty-five 
years) exceeded that for the previous 357 years, 
or from the discovery of America up to 1850. 

"This enormous increase in the gold supply 
created some alarm. 
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" The purchasing power of gold fell, and com- 
modities rose considerably in value. France 
saw a desired opportunity, and hastened to 
make large purchases of gold. Between 1852 
and 1864 France absorbed 680 millions in gold, 
and disposed of 345 millions of her silver. 
This, together with the heavy gold coinage in 
the United States, arrested the decline of gold, 
but did not restore it to its former value. 

" I mention this latter fact, Mr. Coin, because 
there is no advocate of the single gold standard 
who attempts to deny that the price of gold 
has had a downward tendency. However 
gradual and slight the change may be, it 
proves that nothing can be fixed and unchange- 
able. That everything produced by man is 
certain to fluctuate in value in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand, and that gold 
is merely less liable to change than any com- 
modity with which man is acquainted. 

"In 1 87 1 France began the payment of her 
heavy war indemnity to Germany in gold, 
whereupon Germany instantly proceeded to 
follow the example of England and France, 
and took steps to place herself upon a gold basis. 

"I wish to call your attention particularly to 
these things, Mr. Coin, because of the wholly 
false emphasis which you have given to the 
order in which they occurred. The war cry of 
the silver party — and which you have adopted 
as your own — is the 'Conspiracy of 1873/ It 
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seems such a vital part of the working machin- 
ery of your friends to spread abroad the child- 
ish idea that a clique of designing men in the 
United States Congress planned and brought 
about the depreciation in the value of silver, 
that to them any falsification of history and 
fact is more than justified. You yourself — 
and we will suppose you to have been simply a 
part of that same machinery — have declared 
again and again that the first attack toward 
the downfall of silver was our Act of 1873; 
that it was only owing to the example set 
by the United States that the commercial 
nations of Europe joined in the same move- 
ment later on. It needs but a slight degree of 
thought and scrutiny for us to understand the 
motive which your false friends have in circu- 
lating this kind of doctrine. What they are 
working for is a silver sentiment, and nothing 
has so great a popular tendency as the cry of 
' fraud/ Only prove the claim that the United 
States led the movement, and they feel that 
they will not only have shown a fraud, but, 
from the alleged fact that the European 
nations pattern after us, they can safely urge 
that they will do so again. In other words, that 
we can induce Europe to purchase silver from 
us in unlimited amounts and at whatever priee 
we may feel inclined to ask, if we are only 
persistent enough in our demands. 

"Now to the question in point: You have 
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not only distinctly stated it as a fact, Mr. Coin, 
but you have over and over again repeated the 
statement that Germany did not pass any 
demonetization act until 1873, and after the 
United States act of the same year. 

" Since you have assured us of your correct 
motives we will assume that you were merely 
ignorant of Germany's coinage act of 1871. 
Kindly tell us, Mr. Coin, were you aware, when 
you made those statements, of what Germany 
did in her Act of 1871?" 

"I was not aware, sir," retorted Coin, "that 
Germany passed any coinage act in 1 871, or 
that she took any action that was detrimental 
to silver before the passage of her Act of 1873. 
I still question the fact. Where do you get 
your authority for this ? " 

" Mr. Coin," replied Professor Goldwin, slowly 
and impressively, "Germany positively and 
effectively demonetized silver by her Act of 
December 4, 1871, wherein she stopped the 
coinage of all her silver except fractional coins. 
Our own Act of 1873 did only the same thing, so 
that, if we really did demonetize silver in 1873, 
Germany was ahead of us by nearly two years. 
Germany's Act of 1873 only set the legal stamp 
upon what was actually effected by her Act of 
1 87 1. And, in the same sense, it may be said 
that our own Act of 1873 was merely a confir- 
mation of our Act of 1853. 

" As to my authorities, I am giving you noth> 
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ing but plain unbiased history. When we have 
finished our little talk to-night I will give you a 
list of works written, not by political dema- 
gogues nor by any persons interested in pro- 
moting schemes for selfish ends, but by consci- 
entious thinkers and students, whose only aim 
is to ascertain and to circulate the truth. I have 
not expected, nor do I desire, that you should 
take me upon trust for the statements I have 
been making. My highest wish is that you 
may be impelled to investigate the subject 
yourself. The historical and statistical data 
furnish all the arguments that are really neces- 
sary, and they may be easily found in the 
libraries and book-stores in our city of Chicago. 

" Mr. Coin, to offset that battle-cry of yours 
about the 'Conspiracy of 1873/ I will now tell 
you what it actually was that caused the 
demonetization of silver. It came about, not 
through any single action or circumstance, but 
through a chain of causes. 

" But first we must recognize that ever since 
nations began to have commercial relations 
with each other, they have felt the desire and 
the necessity for having the very best money 
which they could get. England, after going 
through a long, dreary series of monetary trou- 
bles, continuing for centuries, placed herself 
upon a permanent gold basis in 18 16, where she 
has ever since remained. The other European 
nations would have been glad to do the same 
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thing long before they did, but they lacked the 
opportunity. The great gold discoveries of 
1849, '5°> '5 1 created the first opening, and 
France was the first nation to take advantage 
of it. 

" The sentiment of the commercial world was 
clearly enough expressed at the International 
Monetary Conference which convened at Paris 
in 1867, where one of the principles laid down 
was the necessity for the ' universal adoption 
of a single gold standard.' Germany, as we 
have seen, took the next important step in 1871. 
And in the case of both nations it involved the 
sale by them of large amounts of their silver. 

" As long as there was a steady world-demand 
for silver, there need be no depreciation. But, 
beginning in 1870, the gold product of the 
world began to decline and the silver product 
began to increase enormously. So that it 
became evident to the European nations that 
the increase in the quantity of silver was 
becoming so great that it was likely to depre- 
ciate in value, as it was no longer in as great 
demand as formerly. In 1 874 the Latin Union — 
which, besides France, includes Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Roumania, and Greece — with- 
drew free coinage, and limited the coinage of 
silver to five-franc pieces. 

" Now, sir, what do you really suppose was 
the significance of all these things? Were 
they also concerned in a * conspiracy against 
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silver ' ? Every one of these nations, Mr. Coin, 
had, and still has, upon its hands a great 
quantity of silver. They saw its tendency to 
depreciate, and from selfish motives would 
have been only too glad to arrest its downward 
movement, but they knew their helplessness, 
and adopted only what seemed the wisest thing 
in limiting their silver coinage. Being wiser 
than we, they knew that no government, nor 
any union of governments, can fix or maintain 
the value of anything. That so long as there 
is unrestricted trading between different coun- 
tries, it will always be the people in their trade 
and commercial relations who will fix the 
values. 

" There has been a great deal said, Mr. Coin, 
not only by all your silverite friends, but by 
yourself as well, regarding the condition of 
things in France. France is your friends' 
favorite example of a nation which has suc- 
cessfully maintained bimetallism for a long 
period. I wonder if any of your people really 
know anything at all about it. Allow me to 
offer you a little truth upon this matter. 

" For several centuries she has been trying to 
circulate gold and silver together, and during 
this time she has changed the unit value of 
gold one hundred and forty-six times, and the 
unit value of silver two hundred and fifty-one 
times, or three hundred and ninety-seven times 
altogether. During the present century, not- 
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withstanding all her care and solicitude, there 
have been long terms of years when the only- 
metal she could keep in circulation was silver, 
and other long periods when she had nothing 
but gold in circulation. Instead of being a 
shining and beautiful example of bimetallism, 
Mr. Coin, France, as well as the rest of the 
European nations, has had a very perplexing 
time of it ; but she did not close her mints to 
the coinage of silver until the decline in the 
price of silver had continued for several years ; 
and the mints were closed because of the decline, 
instead of the decline being caused by the clos- 
ing of the mints, as your friends so loudly assert. 

" Now, as I have before stated, Mr. Coin, in 
1870 the production of gold began to decline, 
and the production of silver began to rapidly 
increase, as you can readily ascertain by con- 
sulting some of the tables you have been cir- 
culating so freely. 

" I will give you the figures showing what 
was going on in our own country/' 

Professor Goldwin took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief and erased the figures from his black- 
board. He then set down the following : 

From 1865 to 1877 product of silver in 
the United States.... $320,000,000 

From 1878 to 1891 product of silver in 
the United States 735,000,000 

He then drew a line underneath these figures 
and put down the following additional : 
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From 1865 to 1877 n ^t excess export of 
silver from United States $223 ,000,000 

From 1878 to 1891 net excess export of 
silver from United States 137 ,000 ,000 

He turned to Coin and pointing to his figures, 
said : " With an increase in the production of 
silver of 127 per cent, there was a decrease in 
our exports of silver of 39 per cent. 

" Please study those figures a little, Mr. Coin, 
and if there is any lingering doubt in your 
mind as to the real truth of the silver ques- 
tion, there are still other facts which I shall 
be pleased to give you. 

"The sole true cause for the demonetization of 
silver, Mr. Coin, was natural law." 

It had been for some time evident to the 
silent members of the party that Coin was be- 
ginning to droop. His air of confidence in the 
first place had been replaced by flushes of ex- 
citement, with now and then little outbursts of 
indignation. His air now, however, was that 
of hardly concealed chagrin. However, his 
pride did not desert him, and, still scanning 
Professor Goldwin's blackboard figures, he 
finally said: 

"Supposing that we can ve.rify those figures, 
Professor Goldwin, I do not see how the condi- 
tions which may have been in effect up to 1891 
have anything to do with the demonetization 
Act of 1 873." 

The Professor had resumed his seat and re- 
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lighted his cigar. He then resumed: "I have 
before referred to the Act of 1 873 — your so-called 
'great crime/ Mr. Coin — as being in reality of 
small significance, and that in its actual sub- 
stance it merely tended to confirm the Act of 
1853. Now, let us see what was actually done 
by this 'criminal' Act of February 12, 1873. 

"The only definite charge which has been 
brought against it is on account of the clause 
which discontinued the coinage of the standard 
silver dollars. What was the actual condition 
of things which justified that action ? We were 
issuing standard dollars from the mint year 
after year, and not one of them was going into 
circulation, nor had been in circulation for more 
than twenty-five years. 

"Where they went to we do not know; but, 
inasmuch as the silver was worth more as bul- 
lion than in the form of dollars, it may very 
reasonably be supposed to have gone into the 
melting-pot, as there was a neat profit of three 
cents to the bullion-seller for every dollar 
melted. The coinage of standard dollars had 
been nothing but a long-continued ridiculous 
farce, and yet it was a 'crime ' to stop it. 

"Do you question these facts, Mr. Coin ? Have 
you any counter statements to offer that will 
offset them?" 

Coin dropped his eyes, but said nothing. He 
did not look happy. 

"One of your strange and foolish utterances, 
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Mr. Coin," continued Professor Goldwin, "was 
that the passage of the Act was a 'fraud'; that 
nobody knew the actual import of it. Let me 
offer you a little enlightenment to the contrary. 
Comptroller John Jay Knox, in his report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which accompanied the 
bill when laid before Congress, said: 'The coinage 
of the silver-dollar piece is discontinued in the 
proposed bill. The present laws authorize 
both a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, 
differing from each other in intrinsic value. 
The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar 
unit in the proposed bill, and the silver-dollar 
piece is discontinued.' 

"This report of Comptroller Knox, which was 
transmitted to Congress by Secretary of the 
Treasury Boutwell — and from which I have 
quoted — stated distinctly no less than three 
times that the bill accompanying it proposed 
to discontinue the issuance of the silver-dollar 
pieces. Mr. W. D. Kelley, who was chairman of 
the committee of coinage,weights, and measures, 
in reporting the bill to the House, said: 'It has 
received as careful attention as I have ever 
known a committee to bestow upon any measure. 
They went over the bill not only section by sec- 
tion, but line by line and word by word.' Now, 
Mr. Coin, you can find in the congressional 
j records that the bill was printed thirteen dif- 

;. f erent times, that it was debated in five different 

[: sessions of the Senate and House, and that 
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copies were sent out to no less than thirty per- 
sons for expert criticism and suggestions. 

"The question of the standard dollar was 
not only discussed, but it was dilated upon 
in full and elaborate speeches. Mr. Hooper 
of Massachusetts, in his speech, said: 'This 
dollar, by reason of its intrinsic value being 
greater than its nominal value, has long since 
ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is 
melted by the manufacturers of silverware. 
It does not circulate in commercial transac- 
tions with any country, and the convenience 
of these manufacturers in this respect can 
better be met by supplying small stamped 
bars of the same standard, avoiding the useless 
expense of coining the dollar for that purpose.' 
And Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, in another 
speech, said: 'It is impossible to retain the 
double standard. The values of silver and gold 
continually fluctuate. All experience has shown 
that you must have one standard, which shall be 
a full legal tender, and then you may promote 
your domestic convenience by having a sub- 
sidiary coinage of silver which shall circulate 
in all parts of your country as legal tender for 
a limited amount.' 

"You have been saying over and over again, 
Mr. Coin, that the bill was juggled through Con- 
gress, and that neither the Representatives nor 
the people knew the import of it. It does not 
seem to have ever occurred to you as being worth 
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"while to inquire how, if such was the case, the 
question of the substitute dollar — or subsidiary 
dollar of 384 grains — was introduced and dis- 
cussed at full length, and finally rejected. 

"Also, how about the discussion and adoption 
of the trade dollar of 420 grains, which was 
clearly understood by everybody as being a 
substitute for the standard dollar, which was 
not in circulation in our country, and that this 
substitute trade dollar was also not intended 
for circulation in our own country, but only 
meant for the China trade ? 

"Do you know, sir, how Congress voted upon 
the bill when it came to action ? The vote stood 
no for its passage to 13 against. Do you sup- 
pose these 1 10 Congressmen to have all been 
hypnotized, or that perhaps they all went to 
sleep during the debate? For heaven's sake, 
Mr. Coin, please refrain from any more non- 
sense of that sort. The truth is that the general 
public was not interested either in its defeat or 
its passage. It attracted no attention because 
there were no silver dollars at all and almost no 
gold in circulation among the people. It was 
only when the great fall of silver came in 1876 
(and not until then) that a lot of your friends, 
who thought their business interests were in 
danger, became frightened and began to scream 
about the 'crime of '73.' 

" In this connection I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the position we would have found our- 
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selves in, in 1876, if we had failed to demonetize 
silver in 1873, The bullion price of silver had 
been steadily downward ever since 1859, * n a ^ 
the markets of the world. In 1876 the fall was 
so great that gold (relatively to silver) was at a 
premium in this country. Do you see, Mr. 
Coin, what the effect would have been on 
January 1, 1879, when we resumed specie pay- 
ments ? 

" We would have been compelled to resume 
in silver instead of in gold, and 1 5 per cent of 
all our contracts and indebtedness would have 
been repudiated. 

"Up to the year 1873 there had been eighty 
years of endeavor to make silver and gold 
circulate together in the United States upon 
terms of parity. 

" The legislation had all been bimetallic in 
intent ; but the invariable effect had been mono- 
metallic. The metal to which the law had 
given the greatest value always disappeared, 
leaving the cheaper metal to circulate. 

"But since 1878 we have had real bimetal- 
lism, and in the very worst sense. On Febru- 
ary 28th of that year the bill was passed which 
is commonly known as the Bland Act. The 
prime object of the promotors of this bill was, 
through the forcing of a market for silver, to 
keep up the price, which was going down at 
an alarming rate. It provided for the purchase 

of 'not less than two million nor more than 

4 
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four million dollars' worth of silver bullion per 
month, to be coined into silver dollars, said 
silver dollars to be full legal tender at " their 
nominal value/" To have made the coinage 
obligatory was a daring experiment, Mr. Coin ; 
but this in itself was not the worst feature of the 
Act. Since we were having what was alleged to 
be a bimetallic system, the worst thing was in 
failing to make any provision for maintaining 
the two metals at a fixed ratio. For, in making 
that kind of a silver dollar legal tender, it was 
a blow at our national credit. The law said 
that it should be a dollar, but it was no longer 
real money of full actual value. It was simply 
fiat money. It had lost its character. 

" The Act did not hold up the price of silver 
as its friends expected. From $1.15 an ounce, 
in 1876, it steadily declined from year to year 
until, in 1889, it was 93^ cents an ounce. 

"In 1889, therefore, the commercial ratio of 
silver to gold — or, in other words, its ratio to 
gold in the markets of the world — was 22 to 1. 

"In July, 1890, the Sherman bill was passed. 
This bill provided for the purchase of foui 
and one-half million ounces of silver per month 
at the market price, to be paid for in legal, 
tender treasury notes, redeemable either in 
silver or gold, at the option of the Government 
— it being the policy of the Government to 
maintain the parity of the two metals upon the 
present legal ratio. 
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" This meant that the Government committed 
itself to nothing, Mr. Coin, and pledged itself to 
nothing except an enforced purchase of four 
and one-half million ounces of silver a month. 

" In making the treasury notes redeemable 
in either gold or silver at the ' option of the 
Government/ it simply shifted the entire 
responsibility upon the shoulders of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that is where it 
remains to-day. The Secretary can redeem in 
gold as long as he sees fit, and when he gets 
tired of so doing he can pay in silver. 

"This is a non-committal, evasive policy 
which sadly depreciates the value of our securi- 
ties in the eyes of foreign investors. They 
scrutinize our monetary legislation, and say: 
' Your Government makes no promise regarding 
the redemption of its obligations which we can 
regard as safe or reasonable. The credit of 
the United States is perfectly good, provided 
she will make a definite agreement to pay us 
in money of full value ; but until she does 
promise this we do not want your securities, 
no matter how valuable they may be, at any 
price' This is precisely what the capitalists 
of Europe are saying to our representatives 
who are trying to negotiate with them to-day, 
Mr. Coin.' Do you blame them? Do you 
honestly think that any person with a common 
understanding of business principles would do 
otherwise ? 
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" In 1893 we repealed the purchase and coin- 
age clause of the Sherman Act, which was a 
very good thing to do as far as it went. 

" It stopped a foolish and useless flood of sil- 
ver (which is still lying unwanted in the Treas- 
ury vaults), and stopped a great tax on the 
people. 

" But it did nothing at all to save or improve 
our national credit. It is still optional with 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem in 
whatever metal he sees fit. Our monetary atti- 
tude is so vague and irresponsible, and, in the 
eyes of outside investors, seems to have such 
a suspicious lack of frankness and want of 
upright principle behind it, that there is no 
confidence in it either abroad or at home. 

" Until our Government takes such action, 
Mr. Coin, as to definitely agree to redeem its 
silver money with gold, we shall continue to be 
embarrassed by impaired credit. 

" Your friends are telling you to say that we 
can get along without credit from the outside. 
I hope you will be manly enough to hereafter 
declare the criminal foolishness of such doc- 
trines. 

"They tend toward our complete ruin, Mr. 
Coin ! If acted upon we will certainly become 
a bankrupt nation, sir. 

" You have laid great stress upon the fact 
of our foreign indebtedness being at least five 
thousand millions of dollars. 
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" This great load of obligations has all been 
contracted upon the tacit understanding between 
ourselves and our creditors, that as we promise 
so will we redeem. 

" Supposing now, we should announce that 
we intended to redeem our debts in a metal 
which, among all our creditors, had depreciated 
50 per cent from the value we claimed for it. 
What would be the effect ? Every obligation, 
as soon as it matured, would be demanded by 
the creditor, both principal and interest, in 
money of full value, or upon the basis of the 
same value which we received from him. In 
tendering him a settlement upon a silver 
basis we should be repudiating one-half of the 
debt. Twist and turn this matter whichever 
way you will, it is simply that and nothing 
else. 

" And even then, what sort of position would 
we be in ? Our creditors would never consent 
to renew the obligations upon such a basis, and 
the result would be that they would accept the 
50 cents on the dollar we offered, and demand 
instant payment. Do you fancy we could 
comply ? 

" What is the accepted term for a failure to 
meet a matured obligation, Mr. Coin ? It is 
insolvency! 

" The plain, homely statement of the case is 
that w r e would be bankrupt. 

" So, here are the two results we shall have to 
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face if we assume that we can get along without 
credit, namely: repudiation and bankruptcy. 

" The first is a relapse into a stage of moral 
and intellectual development akin to savagery; 
and both the first and the second are distinct 
forms of disgrace. We would lose not only our 
credit, but much of our trade; for the creditor 
nations would not see it to their advantage to 
deal with unreliable people. 

" There is still another very serious feature 
of the case which I am sure has never occurred 
to you. A large part of your outcry is directed 
against the great bonded railroad corporations. 

" The interest on their bonded debt being 
payable in gold, after the country goes to a 
silver basis they will be required to pay two 
silver dollars interest-money for every dollar 
that accrues upon the basis of gold. 

"With their interest doubled, how do you 
suppose they will pay it ? Simply by doubling 
their carrying rates for freight and passengers. 

" These, Mr. Coin, are some of the things we 
must boldly meet if we resume the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver ! " 

The earnestness and deep feeling evident in 
Professor Goldwin's manner, the persuasive, 
almost pleading 'ring of his clear, pleasant voice, 
and the complete absence of offensiveness in 
either tone or utterance, would have had their 
effect upon a man of coarser sensibilities than 
Coin's. He was deeply moved, and showed it, 
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but his stubborn pride and strong will forbade 
any indication of surrender. 

The Professor had paused for a few moments 
to obtain a drink of water. When he had 
closed the door and reseated himself , Coin said 
to him: "These are tremendous statements 
you are making, Professor Goldwin, but I can 
not accept, nor will I believe them. I still 
maintain that it was a wrong and unjust thing 
for the United States to demonetize silver, and 
that by restoring free and unlimited coinage 
we can create and maintain a parity between 
the two metals." 

If the Professor was surprised at this retort he 
did not manifest it either in action or voice. He 
turned his handsome eyes directly upon Coin, 
and, as he began again, his pleasant voice bore 
no trace of irritation or impatience. 

"The friends of the Sherman bill believed, 
or claimed, at the time of its passage, Mr. Coin, 
that it would raise the price of silver. Nobody 
but they themselves can know the real measure 
of their disappointment over the failure of 
their hopes. We all know that the pause silver 
then made in its descent was only speculative 
and very brief, and that ever since there has 
been what would better be described as a tumble 
than a decline. But we need not enlarge upon 
that. The actual condition at the time of the 
repeal of the Sherman Act needs no comment. 
Neither, as I think, will it be necessary in the 
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case of those who are unprejudiced to offer 
further explanation of the causes which demon- 
etized silver. But, in order to give your mind 
a fair and unhampered opportunity to sift this 
matter out to its legitimate conclusion, I would 
like to sum the matter up briefly. 

" I would say that the first great movement 
toward the displacement of silver began with 
the discovery of gold in California and Austra- 
lia. The supply of that metal became so great 
as to cheapen it, and its abundance enabled 
the European nations to substitute it in the 
place of their silver. 

"Silver, in consequence, was thrown upon 
the market in great quantities, though the 
world was already well supplied. Then, too, 
beginning about 1870, when the production of 
gold in the world was greatly diminishing 
(after its great spasmodic output), the silver 
mines began to very greatly increase their pro- 
duction, and the result now is that the supply 
is entirely out of proportion to the demand. 
Unless new uses other than money can be 
created for silver, or unless its producers can 
agree to accept the depreciation of its value as 
the working out of a natural law, I do not see 
how there can be hope of any" satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

" If somebody must be held responsible for 
the trouble, I think the only persons who can 
reasonably be blamed are the discoverers and 
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miners of the new gold in 1849, '5°> an d '5i« 
They were the original and only * gold bugs/ 
All others are purely imaginary. 

" What better example do we need, Mr. Coin, 
of the effect of free and unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver than that which is pre- 
sented to us by Mexico to-day ? 

" All Europe and the United States demone- 
tized silver in the seventies, but Mexico kept 
right on. They had both metals in circulation 
down there not very many years back, but 
to-day you can not find a trace of gold. 

"The silver dollar there is worth only its 
actual value as bullion, and all prices have 
arranged themselves according to its purchas- 
ing power. A recent writer in one of our mag- 
azines, in an article wholly descriptive, and 
relating to his own traveling experience, gives 
a formula for making money during a trip to 
Mexico, which may, perhaps, already have been 
tried. He says a person need only take plenty 
of gold with him, and for every small purchase 
offer a gold five-dollar or ten-dollar piece, 
receiving his change in silver. 

" If, for instance, his purchase should amount 
to one Mexican silver dollar, he would receive 
back as change for his five-dollar gold piece 
nine silver dollars, with his purchase thrown 
in. 

" Remember, that whatever Mexico buys 
outside she has to pay for at gold valuation ; 
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in other words, two of her legal dollars pay for 
one dollar's worth of goods. Is not this state- 
ment a pretty serious one for bimetallism, Mr. 
Coin? It recalls the prophecy of Alexander 
Hamilton, made over a hundred years ago: 
4 The revolution, therefore, which may take 
place in the comparative value of gold and 
silver will be changes in the state of the latter 
rather than in that of the former/ 

44 For my own part I would say that I do not 
present these statements because I find any 
triumphant satisfaction in the existing state 
of things ; far from it, Mr. Coin, I assure you. 
But since they do exist, we not only may 
not ignore the fact, but, after learning their 
true cause, must act in such a way as to 
promote the greatest good for all the people. " 

He paused, and so absorbing had been the 
interest and attention of his little audience, 
that for a few moments the silence within the 
room was ^unbroken save for the faint and 
measured ringing of the wheels as the train 
darted forward. Then Mr. Hope leaned to- 
ward him and grasped his hand. 

44 Professor Goldwin," he exclaimed, 44 1 speak 
for myself, but I am confident that I express 
the sentiments of at least four gentlemen in 
this room when I say that I owe you a debt of 
sincere and grateful thanks for the instruction 
and entertainment you have afforded me. It 
js something which I shall never forget. If J 
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had any hesitation or perplexing doubts before 
upon this most important subject, they are 
entirely at rest. I only regret that your 
hearers have been so few in number, for, as I 
fully believe, your talk is weighted with a 
meaning and truth for which the people in 
this country are in very serious need." 

Congratulations were also expressed in the 
warmest manner by all the other gentlemen, 
with the exception of Coin, and to all of which 
Professor Goldwin replied in his simple and 
pleasant way: " I thank you, gentlemen. Your 
attention and appreciation are all the indorse- 
ment I could have desired." 



CHAPTER III. 

It would not be possible to state the real 
condition of Coin's mind. He was clearly not 
at all at ease, and there were some of the com- 
pany who felt that if he could have done so 
consistently and gracefully, he would have 
been willing to join with them in similar 
expressions. This may or may not have been 
true to the extent of a warm passing impulse, 
but at any rate it could have had no very firm 
hold upon him, and presently the stubborn ex- 
pression again appeared about his mouth and 
eyes. He appeared to be gathering himself for 
a retort of some kind, but before he could whip 
his scattered ideas into line, the Professor qui- 
etly remarked : 

" I would like now, with your permission, 
Mr. Coin, to take up and analyze a few of the 
startling assertions which you have made to 
the people, which have, apparently, had such a 
misleading effect upon them that there ought — 
in my opinion — to be something offered in the 
direction of disproof and contradiction. 

" First, let us see what can be said as against 
your assertion that our redemption money, up 
to 1873, was both gold and silver, and that the 
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demonetization of silver destroyed one-half of 
the redemption money of the United States. 

" I have no particular fault to find with your 
general statement of the relative positions of 
primary money and credit money. 

"In saying that credit money should rest 
upon a foundation of primary money or com- 
modity money which has a real value, you 
stated a radical truth ; but, in your subsequent 
wrestlings with the question, your remarks 
were wholly destitute of logic or common 
sense. 

" You were arguing around in a circle, with 
no logical place of beginning or ending. 
Apparently there was just one fixed and 
immovable idea in your mind, and this was 
the restoration of free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, which, you maintained, would at once 
restore silver to its parity with gold and create 
the full necessary supply of commodity money 
for the redemption of all obligations. Mr. 
Coin, it seems to me impossible that you could 
ever have believed such nonsense. Do you 
know what impression such talk creates in the 
minds of thinking men ? 

" It strikes one with terrible force that such 
arguments are simply arranged for the pur- 
pose of befogging the minds of the people by 
the use of a string of meaningless phrases 
and then, by the constant use of one clear idea 
— namely, ' free and unlimited silver ' — to make 
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the people unconscious abettors in a movement 
toward the repudiation of our debts. For that 
is precisely what free coinage means, Mr. Coin, 
and whether or not you were aware of that fact 
when you stated your tangled notions from the 
platform, I must believe that now, and face to 
face with me here in this room, you fully know 
it to be a fact." 

Coin moved uneasily and blushed, but did not 
raise his eyes. 

Professor Goldwin resumed: "In 1873 we 
were upon a paper, or credit money, basis. 
Gold and silver were only in name a part of 
our currency. They did not circulate, and 
there was no money except paper money. So 
that the discontinuance of the coinage of silver 
had no effect whatever on the supply of our 
redemption money. 

" Let me ask you, Mr. Coin, why, if we had 
both gold and silver redemption money in 1873, 
the Government was still unable to resume its 
specie payments, which had been discontinued 
in 1 86 1? It was clearly enough understood 
at that time that there was no specie to resume 
with. Let me give you a practical illustration 
from history. 

" In the fall of that same year of 1873, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Richardson undertook — 
all by himself — to redeem forty-two million 
dollars of fractional paper currency with silver. 
Now this paper currency was credit money 
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of the most pronounced type ; and, from the 
standpoint of honest intention, this attempt of 
Secretary Richardson's was most commendable. 
But, from the standpoint of good judgment, to 
try to do such a thing just then was a very 
foolish thing indeed, as there were but a few 
thousand dollars in the Treasury. He was 
advised by his friends not to make the attempt, 
but he asserted that he could carry it out. He 
came to ignominious grief almost immediately, 
and was well laughed at for his pains. 

" Mr. Coin, what reason did you have for 
stating that we can put silver back to its full 
value, and restore the volume of our redemp- 
tion money by free and unlimited coinage ? " 

" I meant," replied Coin, " that with free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at a fixed ratio to 
gold, it would then be not simply legal tender, 
but actual money of full value, and be recog- 
nized as such in all transactions.' ' 

"You mean, then," returned Prof essor Gold- 
win, " that the act would give silver twice its 
present value ; would enable it to circulate as 
such here at home, and that we as a nation can 
force its acceptance as currency upon that basis 
among our foreign creditors ? Is that what you 
mean, Mr. Coin?" 

" I suppose it is," replied Coin, without look- 
ing up. 

" Mr. Coin," said the Professor, very slowly, 
" by giving silver a forced parity with gold we 
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may or may not enable it to circulate and be 
received as full legal tender for a very brief 
period, here in our own country, but it would 
not be for long. Notwithstanding the fiat of 
the Government, it would still be currency, and 
nothing but currency, or token money, and not 
real or primary money at all. We might force 
it into use as real money here at home for a 
short time, but the reaction would certainly 
come. We would realize its actual place im- 
mediately when we came to use it to redeem 
our foreign obligations. 

" Mr. Coin, the advocates of silver have been 
challenged time and again to give satisfactory 
reasons or explanations, first, why, in case the 
free coinage of silver should be instituted in 
this country, it would not at once result in the 
driving of all our gold out of circulation ; sec- 
ond, how the parity of the two metals could be 
maintained at a fixed ratio in case the pro- 
ducers, merchants, exporters, importers, and 
bankers choose to deal with each other on the 
basis of a gold unit ; third, on what ground they 
can justify the forcing on a creditor, by an act 
of legal tender, a kind of money which the cred- 
itor does not want and has not agreed to take. 
The only kind of honest redemption money, 
Mr. Coin, is the kind that the rest of the world 
redeems with.'* 

" Professor Goldwin," exclaimed Coin, sud- 
denly, " allow me to ask you whether you have 
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a single thing which you can put forward as 
evidence to show that the act of demonetization 
of 1873 was not a great evil to us, in hindering 
the advancement of our material prosperity ? " 

" Yes, I think I can show that very easily," 
replied Professor Goldwin. "When it was 
announced that specie payments would be 
resumed on January i, 1879, ft gave rise to 
such a wide-spread confidence in us as a 
people, and in our ability and desire to meet 
our obligations like men, that a great 
stream of foreign capital began to flow in upon 
us for investment in American industries and 
enterprises. 

"The world had been waiting to see what" 
we were going to do. It ought to be impressed 
upon every loyal and honest American that 
from the foundation of our government down 
to the present unfortunate monetary legisla- 
tion, we have maintained a reputation for meet- 
ing our obligations honestly and fairly, second 
to that of no people in the world. So that it 
needed only the announcement that we intended 
to resume specie payments to lift our credit 
into the very highest place. 

" Capital began to flow in before the pay- 
ments were begun ; and you will not need to 
have me tell you, Mr. Coin, that the era of pros- 
perity which followed was, beyond any possi- 
ble comparison, the greatest that this country 
has ever known. The number of miles of 
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railway built in 1875 was 1,71 1. In the year of 
resumption we built 4,746 miles, and in 1882 
the number of miles of railroad. constructed 
rose to 11,568. 

" New enterprises were started in every por- 
tion of our country, and from ocean to ocean 
the feeling among all classes of people was one 
of happiness and prosperity. Capital from 
abroad came to us in such abundance that not 
only was resumption an easy thing, but the rate 
of interest was greatly reduced, and money, in 
almost any amount, could be obtained by any- 
one who had the security to offer for it. 

"The suspension of silver coinage in 1873 
never caused one single ripple for or against 
our industrial prosperity. 

"The people neither thought of nor cared 
about it, and it would long ago have been 
entirely forgotten except for a few demagogues 
in our National Congress. 

"Our unexampled era of prosperity, Mr. 
Coin, was largely, almost wholly, in fact, a 
result of our financial credit as a people. As 
long as our credit was good, times were pros- 
perous with us; but when unwise monetary 
measures were agitated in Congress our foreign 
creditors began to withdraw their capital, and 
times began to tighten. Have I answered your 
question, Mr. Coin?" 

Coin spoke no word in reply, but merely 
nodded his head. 
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"I have greatly wondered, Mr. Coin," re. 
sumed the Professor, "what possible support 
to your cause you expected to derive from a 
sanction- or indorsement of a scheme for issu- 
ing paper money by the Government, based 
upon labor, postage-stamp issues, and other 
such vagaries. Money must be based upon 
something redeemable upon demand. 

" Supposing we had no metallic money, Mr. 
Coin, and were to issue paper money based 
upon labor. Upon what would you base your 
labor?" 

"Upon the money," replied Coin. 

" What kind of money, Mr. Coin ? " 

'* The only kind there happened to be, paper 
money," retorted Coin. 

There was a general laugh, which was joined 
in by everyone excepting Professor Goldwin. 

For the first time Coin displayed decided 
wrathfulness at being so caught, and seemed 
to be on the point of an explosion. But the 
Professor quickly interposed, saying : 

" Pardon us, Mr. Coin. There is no disposi- 
tion to make merry at your expense. It is the 
inconsistency of the whole cheap-money argu- 
ment which amuses. But surely you must be 
ignorant of the recent experience which the 
people of the Argentine Republic are now 
trying to live down. If there can be degrees 
of superiority among cheap-money schemes, 
their idea of basing paper-money issues upon 
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land had greater merit than your ' labor ' basis. 
And yet they have hopelessly bankrupted 
themselves by trying to put it into practice. 

" Here is a rich and beautiful country — that 
of Argentine — which possesses manifold re- 
sources, a vast extent of fertile soil, a wealth of 
mineral and grazing lands; a fine, stimulating, 
and healthful climate; an enterprising and 
intelligent class of people, and all the condi- 
tions and natural accessories which tend toward 
the best conditions of intellectual and physical 
life, all ruined, hopelessly insolvent, and her 
prospects blighted for at least another genera- 
tion, simply through trying to make money 
plentiful. The people said, 'Give us more 
money,' and so the legislature sanctioned the 
issuance of paper currency, based upon land. 
Any person owning land could, by going 
through the hollow form of pledging it as 
security, through the intermediary of the gov- 
ernment or hypothecary bank, have issued to 
himself currency up to its full value. 

" As might have been foreseen, a tremendous 
inflation of values ensued, until it at last became 
a perfectly easy matter for a farmer possessing 
a ioo-acre tract to obtain an issuance of $100,- 
ooo against it. After that the end was not very 
far to seek. 

" The ' labor basis ' scheme which you sanc- 
tioned is far more wild even than the Argen- 
tine land scheme. Do you think that in a 
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popular government like ours any such scheme 
— even if it possessed the smallest amount of 
common sense behind it (which this does not) 
— could be held within reasonable bounds? 
We Americans have a natural tendency toward 
inflation and 'booming.' Where do you sup- 
pose it would land us? 'Labor currency/ 
indeed ! As well base money upon people's 
moral intentions. I am ashamed of your 
reasoning faculties, Mr. Coin." 

Coin rose to his feet as though he would 
leave the room. There was no word of restraint 
upon the part of any of the company, but a sud- 
den sense of what an unmanly action it would 
be to fly, came upon him, and he resumed his 
seat. 

"The next assertion of yours which it is 
worth while for me to take up, M resumed the 
Professor, "is that referring to the general 
decline of the prices of commodities. As in all 
your arguments, Mr. Coin, you attribute it to 
the demonetization of silver, and deny that 
improvements in production have anything to 
do with the matter. 

"You have been accustomed to quote from 
the tables of Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck to sub- 
stantiate some particular theory or idea with 
which you happened, from time to time, to be 
laboring. Allow me to call your attention to 
the fact that Mr. Edward Atkinson, our ablest 
statistician, and a man who holds a foremost 
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place among our American thinkers, has 
recently shown — and largely through Mr. 
Sauerbeck s own figures — that there is not a 
single commodity in use, whether an article of 
food, of wearing apparel, or of mineral or tim- 
ber production, upon which any decline in 
price that may have taken place can not be 
proven to be owing wholly to improved facili- 
ties in production and distribution. He claims 
— and this is a very evident truth — that the 
only fair basis of comparison must involve a 
period of years, running backward from the year 
1 890 to, say, about 1 860, or before the outbreak of 
the Rebellion. 

" It is not fair to introduce figures of the past 
four years since 1890, because the conditions 
have been more or less strained during this 
period, owing to the agitation of silver fallacies 
— unnatural prices of many articles being the 
result. 

"The treatment, he says, of Sauerbeck's 
tables of forty-three articles shows that * a few 
have risen in price since 1873, others have fallen 
but very little, others a good deal, others have 
varied from year to year, but there has been no 
sign of any influence which has caused a 
steady tendency to depression, as the silverites 
claim.' 

"He gives tables showing the relative prices 
of meats, both in England and the United 
States, from 1 860 to 1 890. 
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"Tables of grain, roots, fruits, vegetables, 
and sugar (these are mainly higher in price 
than in i860); also he gives a table of average of 
all wages, beginning with the year 1845, down 
to 1890, and shows how the tendency is con- 
stantly toward a greater purchasing power in 
the average rate of all wages.* 

" The causes for a reduction in the price of 
animal food since i860 are, he says, the exten- 
sion of railways, the establishment of great 
packing-houses, inventions in canning provi- 
sions, the application of freezing processes and 
cold-storage chambers, and changes from sail to 
steam in navigation. 

" In 1 860 the supply of meat to great cities was 
limited to farms and pastures in close prox- 
imity; in 1870 the movement of live or dressed 
animals by rail was insignificant, and by steam- 
ships of no influence or effect. 

" In 1 860 aiid 1 870 the beeves of South America 
and Texas were slaughtered mainly or only for 
their hides; they possessed no international 
food value. The great prairies of the United 
States were still buffalo ranges, and the sheep 
of Australia and New Zealand yielded use and 
value only in wool and tallow. 

" In 1 890 every part of the animal had become 
an article of international commerce, while the 
cheese factory and the creamery had made an 
economic revolution in dairy processes. 

*See table on page 118 of appendix. 
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"These improved facilities of distribution 
made it possible for the people to purchase 
animal food in proportion to the rise in their 
wages, and, of course, if their power to purchase 
had been less than it has been, the price of 
meat would have shown a gTeat falling off 
since 1 860, which it has not. 

" There is very small comfort in these figures 
for your theory, which attributes all the trouble 
to the demonetization of silver. And the fact 
that they come through your favorite statisti- 
cian, Mr. Sauerbeck, ought to make them the 
more acceptable to you. I recommend this 
article to you for a very careful reading, Mr. 
Coin. You will find it in the April number of 
the Forum for this year. 

" Referring to one of your light and airy 
assertions in this connection, that relating to 
the present cheapness of horses, you said it could 
not be claimed that there is any improvement 
in the facilities for raising horses. 

" Would you also assert, Mr. Coin, that there 
has been no introduction of improved facilities 
for transportation during the last five years? 
How about the trolley car ? 

" Mr. Coin, the horse has merely been super- 
seded by electric and other such contrivances. 
In a comparative sense, he is no longer needed. 
The era of his great usefulness as a factor of 
transportation is rapidly drawing to a close." 

Coin looked up suddenly, with an air of 
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startled conviction. It was evident that he had 
not thought of this. 

Professor Goldwin's arguments were now 
telling upon him with immense force. He 
said nothing, but sat with knitted brows. The 
dawn of truth was breaking in upon his mind. 

" Another of your * catchy,' but altogether 
trivial, arguments, Mr. Coin, is that wherein 
you make such a humbug ado about the vol- 
umes of gold and silver in the world. You 
mark off a space twenty-two feet square, and 
say that all the gold in the world can be placed 
within a cube of that size. That it could be all 
stacked behind the counter of a single bank, 
or placed within the Chicago wheat pit, with- 
out interfering with the regular business, etc. 

" There are numerous ways in which a prob- 
lem may be presented, and yet adhere to the 
lines of truth. Your method, Mr. Coin, seems 
to have been very ingeniously contrived to 
shrink this volume of the world's gold sup- 
ply into the narrowest possible compass, and 
thereby make its apparent insignificance appeal 
to the imaginations of the people. 

" Now, in the first place, I do not think you 
have made your figures of the world's available 
gold supply large enough. But, for the sake 
of argument, I will pass over this and accept 
your figures of thirty-nine hundred million dol- 
lars, and make it serve the purpose of an illus- 
tration of a different sort. 
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" Let us suppose this bulk to be all coined 
into double eagles, or twenty-dollar pieces. If 
we then were to lay a string of these twenty- 
dollar pieces close together and in a single 
straight line, it would reach from New York to 
San Francisco in a continuous and unbroken 
line of gold, and there would be nearly one 
billion dollars left over, or enough to furnish 
a large portion of the commercial world with 
sufficient for exchange purposes. 

" Or, take another illustration : The Mechan- 
ics and Liberal Arts Building at the World's 
Fair in Chicago covered forty-three acres of 
ground. We could take these twenty-dollar 
pieces, which compose the world's available 
supply of gold, and pave the entire floor of the 
Liberal Arts Building, laying them three deep. 

" But such illustrations as these, after all, 
count for very little. They only appeal to 
immature minds. I will now show you that all 
statements to the effect that the supply of gold 
is inadequate to the world's needs are wholly 
erroneous and vain. 

" The world's production of gold for the year 
1894, Mr. Coin, was $185,000,000. At the pres- 
ent rate of production, which, for the last four 
years, has steadily increased — and without fig- 
uring on any future increase of the present 
annual rate (which we might, perhaps, legiti- 
mately do) — we shall be able to duplicate your 
world's present available gold supply in eighteen 
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years. The world is to-day producing gold, 
Mr. Coin, more rapidly than at any time in its 
history; more rapidly than in the palmiest 
days of the California and Australia diggings. 
This is a steady jate of increase, which is 
chiefly owing to the development of modern 
scientific methods of mining and extraction, 
and is little influenced by the discovery of new 
and fickle surface deposits. The world's sup- 
ply of gold is very well assured, sir, and, inas- 
much as the whole world wants gold, and seems 
willing to take it to an apparently indefinite 
extent, and moreover, as it apparently has 
enough silver, and does not apparently want any 
more of it, it would not seem necessary to urge 
any further arguments as to which of the 
metallic standards it would be safest and 
wisest for us to maintain. 

" Gold has no tendency to concentrate at any 
one given spot in the world, and the figures of 
production' which I have given show how im- 
possible it would be for any clique of men to 
control the volume of gold. 

" But the silliest idea of all is that any men 
could have a desire to do so. Gold, to be of 
any use or value, must be earning something ; 
and when the stock becomes too large in a given 
locality, the invariable effect is that its holders 
are obliged to sacrifice something, by reducing 
the interest rate, in order to set it afloat again. 

"We have heard a good deal lately with 
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reference to the shipments of our gold abroad, 
that it was being hoarded in Europe by certain 
people for speculation. 

" As an example of the wildness of this sort 
of talk, and to show the tendency of gold to 
flow only in legitimate channels, to go only to 
places where there is need for its actual 
use, we now have accurate figures to show 
that 118 millions of the American gold eagles 
that were shipped abroad last year went di- 
rectly into the Austrian coinage. 

"Asa last word against the whole idea of bi- 
metallism, international or otherwise, I would 
like to give the substance of Henry Dunning 
MacLeod's argument in the November Nine- 
teenth Century. 

"He states that in 1830 the question of re- 
establishing bimetallism in England was agi- 
tated to some extent, after they had been upon 
a gold basis for fourteen years. Silver, during 
this time, had fallen only about 5 per cent; 
so that in case of a re-adoption of the double 
ratio it would necessitate only the declaring 
of nineteen shillings to be equal in value to 
twenty shillings. 

" But the closest students .of the question, 
among whom were Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Herries, Master of the Mint, declared that to 
do such a thing would bring on national bank- 
ruptcy in twenty-four hours. After debating, 
the motion was rejected without a division. 
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" Mr. MacLeod further says, the bimetallists 
claim that a legal ratio between gold and silver 
was adhered to in England and France for cen- 
turies, but that it is true in, name only. 

" It was bimetallism upon the statute-books 
of both countries, but invariably it was only 
the cheaper metal which circulated ; and that 
the present agitation is simply the keeping 
'alive of a fallacy which the older and more 
experienced nations of the world have ex- 
ploded many years ago. 

" The time was when the statesmen of these 
same older countries thought they could regu- 
late and fix the value of any or all commodities 
by law. And they tried to do so. 

" It is needless to say that they have aban- 
doned their attempts in this direction. If it is 
possible to establish a fixed ratio between sil- 
ver and gold by international agreement, he 
argues, why should we not establish the price 
of wheat, cotton, and wool, also, by the same 
means ? Gold and silver are also commodities 
which are produced by man's labor. Why 
should not an international law be agreed upon 
which would forbid any of the great commod- 
ities to fluctuate in price, and thereby save 
great losses to merchants through changes of 
values? 

"Does any person of average sense believe 

that such a law would have the slightest effect? 

The principle is in no sense different from that 
e 
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which applies to the money metals. Being com- 
modities, they fluctuate according to demand 
and supply, 

" There is nothing to be gained by reviling 
England, or the bankers or capitalists of the 
world, because of their adherence to a belief 
in a gold standard. They have nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by our misfortunes 
or depressed condition. In defending their 
belief in monometallism they are only stand- 
ing by that which they are assured is for the 
benefit of the world at large as well as for their 
own best interests. All the European nations 
have only abandoned bimetallism as inexpe- 
dient after having vainly attempted it during 
the last five centuries. 

" Mr. Coin, I earnestly hope you will reflect 
candidly upon these matters. It is a great pity 
that a mind as bright as yours naturally is, 
should so utterly go astray. I do not hesitate 
to say, however, because I believe it to be true, 
that it only needs the proof as to wherein truth 
actually is, to prompt you to take a firm stand 
in the cause of right. I shall believe in the 
soundness of your future position, Mr. Coin, 
and this shall be my only apology for keeping 
you out of bed so late." 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and it was 
taken without an instant's hesitation by Coin. 

"Professor Goldwin," he said, "I can say 
with perfect freedom and truth that you have 
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given me a great incentive for investigation, if 
nothing more. My first aim in life shall now 
be to ascertain whether you or I am in the 
right. Your talk has interested me greatly ; 
and while you have been rather severe with 
me, I am bound to admit that if you are right 
and I wrong, every word you have said has 
been justified. 

" Moreover, I can say without hesitation that 
you have shown yourself to be a gentleman 
throughout, and I hope to give myself the 
pleasure of meeting you in the future. 

" Possibly I may write you the result of my 
search for the ' truth.' I wish you a pleasant 
good-night ; or, rather* ' — he smiled as he looked 
at his watch — " I should say, good-morning/ ' 
He turned its face to the company. It was 
three o'clock. After mutual expressions of 
good-will, the gentlemen all retired to get a 
few hours of sleep. 



PART II. 



Some little time after the occurrence nar- 
rated in the foregoing pages, Professor Gold win 
received a letter, which ran as follows : 

"New York, 189-. 
"To 

" Prof. Mabie C. Goldwin, 

" Chicago, 111. 

" My Dear Sir : The inclostire which I here- 
with respectfully submit to you will indicate, 
with perhaps sufficient clearness, what has 
been the result of my study since our meeting. 
I shall only take the time at present to state 
that you were right, and were justified in all 
you said to me. I shall — with your permis- 
sion — call, to renew my acquaintance with you 
upon my return to Chicago, which is to be at 
an early date. And I remain, 

" Very respectfully yours, 

"Silver Coin." 

The inclosure referred to was a clipping 
from a New York paper, and was as follows ; 

(73) 
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"THE THEORY OF MONEY. 
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Synopsis of a Lecture Delivered at-Monumental 

Hall, New York City, Saturday 

Evening, May, 189-, 

By " Mr. Silver Coin " of Chicago. 

" Ladies and Gentlemen : The motive 
which prompted me to announce that I would 
speak here this evening was twofold. 

"First, a sense of individual responsibility 
and duty, which, I think, ought to actuate 
every right-minded citizen to do all within his 
power to assist the growth and spread of ideas 
which he believes to be true and right. The 
promulgation of such principles is especially 
needed now, for we are apparently on the eve 
of a great crisis. 

" Second, I feel that I owe it to my own con- 
science to do something to counteract or nul- 
lify some portion of the work which I was 
engaged in when, in the darkness and igno- 
rance of my mind, I presumed to circulate ideas 
the reverse of those I hold to-night. 

"It is with no feeling of diffidence or hesi- 
tancy that I announce a revolution in my beliefs 
concerning money. My strongest feeling is a 
deep regret that I should for so long a time 
have been engaged in spreading doctrines 
which were not merely erroneous, but which I 
now regard as productive of great harm* 



}■ v 
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" I shall try to-night to give a concise state- 
ment of what I hold to be the only rational 
view of the monetary question, which view, 
although of recent growth in my mind, is 
entirely the result of a careful and unbiased 
search for the truth. My change of belief 
comes entirely from a conscientious search 
among the historical and statistical data, which 
are easily to be found in almost any town or 
city library in the country. 

" I shall endeavor to show you how the idea 
of, and need for, money arose and grew among 
primitive people, and then of its growth and 
elaboration down to the present day. 

" Among other things I shall try to point out 
how the development of the modern banking 
system has done more to advance the cause of 
modern civilization than any other single 
factor, and that the banker, instead of being a 
natural enemy to mankind, as the party shibo- 
leths of the labor agitator and the rural popu- 
lists proclaim him to be, is in close sympathy 
with everything which touches the welfare of 
the whole people. 

"Also, I may endeavor to bring to your 
notice some of the defects of our present mon- 
etary system, and possibly suggest something 
in the line of improvement. 

" Before money appeared in the world com- 
modities were exchanged between men in the 
very crudest way. If a man wished to own & 
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cow he must first decide what property he had 
to exchange for it, and when he had decided, 
for instance, that he had a blanket or a canoe 
which he did not need, he had then to find a 
person who had a cow to dispose of, and who 
wished to obtain a canoe. 

" In the course of time, however, man discov- 
ered that there was some one particular com- 
modity more universally desired and used 
than any other. This commodity became his 
medium of exchange. It was his rudimentary 
money. 

" Thereafter it was no longer necessary for 
him to wait long and patiently for a chance to 
exchange, in order to obtain the particular 
article he needed. He knew he was safe in 
accepting the commodity which was in uni- 
versal demand, because he could quickly 
exchange it for the especial commodity he 
needed, and thus, by two transactions, be 
enabled to get what he wanted without delay. 

"The first-mentioned crude method of ex- 
change is called barter. The second, which is 
an advance over the first, is called trade. 

u At one time or another in the world's his- 
tory, a great variety of articles has been used 
as money, beginning, perhaps, with skins of 
beasts, rude implements, or some rare kind of 
shell or pebble. 

" As time drew on and man advanced from 
the condition of a savage hunter to that of a 
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being who lived in communities, his knowledge 
increased, and, with the broadening of his 
intelligence, his wants multiplied. 

"In his earlier stages of existence, 'living 
closely within his own family or tribe, he had 
no need for money, but when he came into 
communication with other tribes, money became 
necessary. 

"As a factor in the civilization of mankind 
money can hardly be overestimated. There 
can be no trade or commerce without it. 
Without it man would relapse into barbarism. 

"As the relations between tribes and peoples 
increased, traffic grew to be a system, and man 
became a trader, and when this stage was 
reached, which involved relations between dif- 
ferent tribes or nations, a common medium of 
exchange was demanded. Thus was evolved 
from man's primitive needs, first Barter, then 
Trade, and lastly Commerce, 

" It ought to be evident from this glance back- 
ward that man had no preconception of money. 
He needed something, and took what was at 
hand — something made and obtained for other 
uses. The article he took supplied his imme- 
diate wants, and, for the time being, acted as 
' money.' 

" We see, then, that money may be almost 
anything — a commodity, a product of man's 
labor; that it is not necessarily any specific 
thing, nor do we believe that it has ever been 
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preordained that any particular article or sub- 
stance should become and remain man's money. 
Simply the commodity which is most generally 
desired must be the safest and most effective 
article to use as a medium of exchange. 

" Now, as almost any commodity may be used 
as money, and as man has always been, and 
will continue to be, a producer of commodities, 
money will necessarily fluctuate in value in 
sympathy with supply and demand, as is the 
case with all commodities. 

" Of course it is not strange, when man has 
adopted a commodity into general use as money, 
that it should seem natural for him to look upon 
it as something stationary and fixed — as a 
standard by which he can measure the values 
of all other commodities. But all values are 
related to all. other values, and the commodity 
which is used as money has its relative value 
to all other commodities, and therefore there 
can be no fixed and immovable measure for values. 

" Until we clearly comprehend that there can 
be no absolutely fixed value to anything there 
can be no clear understanding of the law of 
money. 

"This being the case, it becomes of the high- 
est importance that the commodity chosen for 
money should have the greatest possible degree 
of stability; that it should be the thing which- is 
liable to the smallest and least frequent fluc- 
tuation, 
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"There have been many instances of the 
adoption of articles of food, clothing, and even 
liquor, as money, btit it has generally been 
something in the nature of a rarity or luxury 
which has been so adopted. 

"Until after our Revolutionary War, there 
were times when tobacco was used as money by 
the Virginia colonists; but though there was a 
steady demand for it, not only at home but in 
foreign markets, it was only used as a make- 
shift, owing to the scarcity of gold and silver, 
arid went out of use as soon as something of a 
superior character could be obtained. It is only 
when superseded by something of higher effi- 
ciency or universal value that any commodity 
goes out of use as money. 

"This is the natural law which invariably 
governs the change from one money to another. 

" Nearly all the metals have at one time or 
another done service as money; and that they 
should have come to be so used was natural and 
reasonable, for they were durable and nearly 
indestructible. Cut up into small pieces they 
were convenient for handling and passing 
about, or, if so desired, they could be melted 
and run back into bars without any loss of 
value. That it shall be worth as much when run 
into bars as when it is in coin, is the crucial test 
of coined money. All coin ought to stand the 
ordeal, and if it does, it is fitted for use as 
tnoney by the whole wgrl<J, 
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"The ever- advancing order of human prog- 
ress goes hand in hand with man's constantly 
multiplying demands for more and better 
implements and methods. This movement and 
tendencv of mankind is irresistible; and we 
shall do well to recognize the fact, and to bring 
our attempts at monetary legislation into har- 
mony with it, rather than rebel against it. If 
the march of progress has ordained that silver 
is to go out of use as money, we can not stop it; 
all our efforts in that direction merely being so 
many stumbling-blocks in the pathway of civil- 
ization. 

" Gold and silver have, for many years, con- 
tinued to be the money metals of the most 
advanced nations. The superiority of both 
over any other known metal has long been 
undisputed, the degrees of their efficiency, how- 
ever, being widely different. 

" In the earlier stages of trade, silver seemed 
to answer to all requirements, but it has not 
proven adequate to that larger, more developed, 
and complex trade which is known as com- 
merce. Gold has far more satisfactorily ful- 
filled this demand, and the whole world seems 
to unite in the belief that it is the fittest for the 
money of commerce. Gold has always been 
more valuable than silver, and therefore hav- 
ing greater value in less bulk, is the more eco- 
nomical metal to handle, being cheaper to 
transport from place to place, and requiring 
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less time to weigh and count. Still, no nation 
has yet been able to entirely discard the use of 
silver money, and it is not easy to see how such 
a thing could very well be. 

"As silver is not only more bulky and cum- 
bersome than gold, but also more fluctuating 
in value, no commercial or industrial nation of 
to-day could ado£t it as its standard without 
being at a great disadvantage in its transac- 
tions with other nations. 

"In dealing with us — provided we were at 
such disadvantage — foreign nations would tax 
us for the risk they ran in accepting money 
which was less valuable than their own. 

" This tax would appear in the added cost to 
us of goods bought by us from them, and in 
the lesser price we should obtain for goods we 
sold to them. 

" It would also reduce prices at home of all 
our surplus products, for everybody knows that 
our home prices are governed by the prices 
obtainable for our surplus which goes abroad. 

" As I have before stated, it is rather value 
and stability than quantity which is the prime 
requisite for a safe money metal. But there is 
still another quality which money must possess 
in order to be of the highest efficiency in meet- 
ing the requirements of the elaborate and com- 
plicated commercial transactions of the world, 
and this thing is not possessed by either gold 
or silver, nor any other metal. 
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" This element required is elasticity. What 
is meant by elasticity ? 

" To explain it is to outline the practice and 
functions of the banking systems of the world. 
To explain it is also to show how fallacious are 
the claims of the persons who, out of the 
density of their ignorance, are crying aloud 
that what the people need is ' more money,' 
and that nothing but a vast increase per capita 
in the coinage of silver will alleviate the dis- 
tress of the people. 

"But before going farther, I must again 
emphasize the fact that the first requisite of 
metallic money is that it shall have full intrinsic 
value ; that its bullion value and exchange 
value shall be the same. In coining money for 
the people the Government performs a very 
valuable service. The California miner in 1849 
weighed his gold-dust with scales, and made 
his purchases by weight. But it is not con- 
venient for every person to carry a pair of 
scales about with him, so the Government 
weighs and mints the metal into convenient 
forms for handling, and stamps each piece as 
having the proper weight and fineness. This 
gives a sense of security to money which is 
very necessary. But this, virtually, is as far as 
the functions of government in the matter of 
coinage ought to go. ^ To go farther than this 
is a step in the direction of paternalism and 
subserviency to kingly power, which nearly all 
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nations, one by one, have copied from each 
other. It is a preservation of the same super- 
stitions awe which, in former ages, made it a 
common thing to believe that a king's touch 
would cure disease. 

" In supposing that our Government can 
create or maintain value in coin we are sub- 
scribing to similar ideas. It is a lingering 
remnant of the dark ages of the past, which is 
still with us, to confuse and tangle our minds. 

"What is most needed now is not more 
money; it is wisdom among our legislators, 
and thoughtful, honest action by Congress. 

" There is no questioning the need of a reor- 
ganization of our monetary system, but noth- 
ing can be of use which fails to bring back 
the public confidence in our money. 

"The improvement in money, which has 
come about through the working of natural 
law, has tended to put gold in the first place. 
But improvement has not stopped ; progress is 
still being made, and will continue as long as 
trade and commerce exist. 

" One vital factor which has long been recog- 
nized in finance is that of Credit. Credit has 
its foundation in intelligence and integrity. 
These elements not only show the degree of 
civilization which a people have reached, but 
that it is only through fair dealing that Credit 
can exist ; and it is through the establishment 
of Credit that the amount of metallic money 
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necessary to business has very greatly de- 
creased. Let us see how this can be shown. 

" For example, take a community which has 
so far developed its money system as to use 
silver and gold, but which still hides away for 
safe keeping — in the ground or elsewhere — all 
its idle money. This would be a neglect to 
make proper use of its resources. And it 
would clearly be an advance in intelligence 
and integrity when the owners of idle money 
consented to lend it, and thus put it to use. 
This would be the beginning of credit. 

" When the lending and borrowing of money 
became once established, the need of an agent 
or middle-man would soon be felt to aid in 
promoting such transactions. This need would 
create the banker. 

" Possessing the trust and confidence of the 
people, they would deposit with him money 
which they had to lend. He thus becomes 
both a borrower and a lender, and derives his 
profit from charging a higher rate of interest 
than that which he pays. Gold and silver 
being , deposited with him, his receipt for it 
would pass from hand to hand, doing better 
service as money than the metal itself. This 
is another refinement of money through 
credit — the banker's receipt as the beginning 
of paper money. 

"In at least two respects paper money is 
greatly superior to metallic money. First, 
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because of the ease with which its volume can 
be expanded or contracted ; and second, from 
the facility with which it can be handled or 
transported. But, as paper money is only a 
promise to pay on demand, it must clearly be 
based upon something in which it is easily 
redeemable. To have a really efficient paper* 
money, it must first rest upon the only true 
basis — the precious metals — and it should be 
bankers, and not Government paper money. 

" It should not be issued by the Government, 
for the reason that no government currency 
can have the proper element of expansion or 
elasticity. 

"The term ' elasticity/ as applied to money, 
means the readiness with which it responds to 
the demands of trade. It is said to have more 
or less elasticity according to the ease with 
which its volume may be increased or decreased 
at any given place. The conditions of trade are 
always variable. It has its seasons of activity 
and of dullness; and money should be so con- 
stituted as to be always able to meet and satisfy 
these varying conditions. 

" Now, the elasticity of metallic money de- 
pends entirely upon whether it can be quickly 
moved from a place where it is not needed to a 
place where it is needed. Paper money — by 
which is meant bank-notes issued by a bank 
under a system having greater freedom than 
ours — may be increased or diminished in vol- 
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ume at every point of issuance, and therefore 
its elasticity does not so greatly depend on 
wide circulation as metallic money does. Our 
own bank-notes are not elastic, by reason of the 
peculiar nature of the restrictions which the 
Government imposes regarding their issuance. 

" In the first place, each of our National banks 
is limited in the amount of bank-notes author- 
ized. This, of course, is quite right. But the 
provision then imposes a restriction which does 
not permit even the authorized banks — National 
banks — to issue the full amount up to their limit 
without purchasing a corresponding amount of 
bonds with gold. 

"If the volume of business should be suffi- 
ciently steady to enable a bank to keep its full 
issuance constantly and profitably employed, 
this restriction would be all well enough, and 
the bank might then sacrifice its gold for the 
sake of the corresponding amount of its author- 
ized bank-note issuance. But this is never the 
case, and the larger number of our National 
banks find it to be a practical impossibility to 
make any profit in case they tie up their capital 
in the purchase of bonds to the extent of the 
full quota authorized. 

" Being, very naturally, anxious to make 
money they keep their bank-note issuance 
down to the lowest possible limit, in order that 
their entire capital may be kept actively em- 
ployed. The result is that when a sudden or 
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unusual demand arises for more currency the 
banker is often unable to meet it. 

" The people (not being familiar with the 
restrictions which render the banker, to a cer- 
tain degree, powerless) blame him as being the 
cause of the trouble, when it is only the system 
which is inadequate to the needs. 

" As I have before stated, a large portion of 
the people fail to realize or understand how far 
the development of their system of business 
exchanges is owing to the banker. The devel- 
opment and refinement of the great factor of 
credit is especially his handiwork. 

" * Through credit the banker gathers up idle 
money and keeps it employed; through credit 
he issues his paper money, which enables him 
to expand and contract the volume of money 
to meet the demands of trade, and while he is 
working for profits — as all men do — it is equally 
to his interest that the conditions of trade and 
industry should be flourishing. It is owing to 
the intelligence, the integrity, and the invent- 
ive genius of the banker that the commercial 
world of to-day is able to carry on its wonder- 
ful system of exchanges and enormous volume 
of business. It has all been a gradual and nat- 
ural development of a system which he has 
worked out to meet the growing demands of 
trade and commerce. 

" ' Beginning with paper money, he next intro- 
duces checks, every one of which effects an 
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exchange more safely and quickly than can any 
kind of money. Recently he has invented the 
clearing-house, which is another long step in 
the line of development. 

" ' In New York City ninety-four banks are 
required to make the exchanges. 

" ' On every business day these banks are rep- 
resented at the clearing-house by their clerks, 
and 95 per cent of the business transactions of 
the previous day are settled entirely by the 
exchange of checks and balancing of accounts, 
no other medium being used. 

" ' By this clearing a daily average of one hun- 
dred and twelve million dollars is settled in 
one hour's time. The remaining 5 per cent 
is settled with money, but it is mainly paper 
money, coin being called for only on the excep- 
tional occasions when it is needed. 

" * The industrial progress of the English- 
speaking people for the past two hundred years 
is largely owing to the banker's methods of 
monetary refinement, and it is impossible to 
ignore his services. 

" ' It may be safely said that the volume of 
business transactions throughout the world, now 
settled economically, securely, and speedily, 
through the agency of paper money, checks, 
bills of exchange, banks, and clearing-houses, 
infinitely exceeds any volume that could be 
settled with metallic money alone, even if the 
earth were emptied of its precious metals and 
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every ounce converted into coin. It would be 
a physical impossibility to transact this enor- 
mous business with the metals alone. 

" ' In the regular order of banking, no paper 
money ever finds its way into circulation unless 
there is an equivalent value deposited some- 
where with which to redeem it. The banker is 
the natural guardian of his paper money. He 
assumes all the responsibility for its quick 
redemption when payment is demanded, and 
both his property and his integrity are pledged 
to it. His interest lies in protecting his notes 
in circulation, and he is better qualified to 
judge of the character of securities than other 
people are. 

" * This being the case, there can be no justifi- 
cation for any interference with the functions 
of banking upon the part of the Government, 
except merely to create safeguards. Let the 
Government pass laws which will make the 
people safe in the systems of credit and 
exchange as conducted by the banker, and 
nothing more. 

"'It is a fundamental principle of our Na- 
tional Constitution that, as far as possible, the 
people shall manage their own concerns. 

" ' That which the town can just as well per- 
form should not be delegated to the county ; 
that which the county can do should not be left 
to the State, and that which the State can do 
should not be expected of the Federal Govern- 
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ment. The application of the principle to 
banking is entirely reasonable and just. Noth- 
ing which can be exercised by the individuals 
of any community should be delegated to the 
General Government. 

" ' The Government ought to go out of the' 
banking business altogether. By so doing, 
and by simply stamping its certificate of 
weight and fineness upon the gold and silver 
coins, the questions of the ratios of their values 
and the possible volume of their circulation 
would thus be left to the working out of 
natural law; and this is the direction toward 
which the most enlightened governments are 
moving. 

" ' An excellent illustration of the defective 
working of our present currency system is 
furnished by a study of the conditions which 
prevailed in this country during the two panics 
of 1893. 

" ' The first, or May panic, was caused by the 
action of those of the people who foresaw that 
the withdrawal of European capital from the 
country and the forcing of gold out of circula- 
tion would result in the suspension of gold 
payments. Their action in withdrawing money 
from circulation was a fairly intelligent one. 

" ' But in the case of the July panic the action 
of those who hoarded paper money was the 
work of people entirely ignorant of monetary 
principles, their ignorance being proved by 
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the fact that the money which they hoarded 
was all likely to decline to a silver basis. 

4< ' Treasury notes are either payable in silver 
or gold, at the option of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Greenbacks are payable in coin, 
which means just the same thing; National 
bank notes may be redeemed in either Green- 
backs or Treasury notes; and Silver Certifi- 
cates are payable in silver only. These four 
kinds of paper money, together with the silver 
coin in current use, constituted almost exclus- 
ively the circulating medium when the second 
hoarding began ; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury could, at his discretion, have lawfully 
reduced it all to a silver basis. 

" ' This entire volume of currency is substan- 
tially without elasticity. Aside from the four 
and one-half million monthly output which 
was required by the Sherman Act, the paper 
money could only be legally expanded by the 
issuance of notes to the full amount of the 
authorized limit by such of the National banks 
as had not already their full quota in circu- 
lation. But such an expanding of their cir- 
culation would require a preliminary outlay of 
capital by the banks in the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds, and also a delay of from twenty to 
thirty days before the bank notes could be 
placed in circulation. In fact, those who did 
apply did not get their notes until after the 
need for them was virtually over. 
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Under such restrictions and harmful meas- 
ures as these, the only other resource open to 
the people is to import gold, because for them 
to make paper money is a penal offense.' 

" I had intended to give to-night a sketch of 
a system of money circulation which is in vogue 
in some other countries (notably in Canada and 
Scotland), certain features of which are now 
being agitated for adoption here, and which, 
with a comparatively small amount of gold as 
a basis of redemption and measure of value, fur- 
nishes a thoroughly safe and reliable system, 
and one which never fails to meet every demand 
of trade, no matter how sudden or violent it may 
be. But, to be treated adequately, it should be 
handled at sufficient length to necessitate a 
separate lecture, and the interest you have 
manifested in what I have said to-night encour- 
ages me in the determination to offer you such 
another lecture, which I shall be pleased to an- 
nounce at an early date. I thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for your interest and apprecia- 
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APPENDIX. 



After the foregoing had been placed in type 
the writer's attention was called to the follow- 
ing "Currency Catechism," written by Mr. 
R. W. Knott, for the Louisville Post. 

As it is very apposite we have obtained Mr. 
Knott's permission to insert it herein, and we 
give it in full, as copied and reprinted in the 
Chicago Tribune, with the omission of a few 
matters which did not bear upon the subjects 
discussed in this book : 

A CURRENCY CATECHISM. 

Q. What is the object of man's industry ? 

A. The necessaries, conveniences, and amuse- 
ments of life. 

Q. Can man by his own industry produce all 
that he desires ? 

A. By his own industry he satisfies a portion 
of his desires, and exchanges a portion of his 
product for the product of the labor of others. 

Q. What is the basis of this exchange ? 

A. Labor is the real measure of the exchange- 
able value of all commodities. 

Q. Is one man's labor the equal of another 
man's labor? 

(93) 
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A. The value of men's labor varies. There 
may be more value produced in one hour's 
hard work than in two hours' easy business, 
more value in production in an hour's applica- 
tion to a trade which it has taken ten years to 
learn than in a week's industry in an ordinary 
occupation. 

Q. By what means is one man's labor com- 
pared with th$ labor of another ? 

A. By a comparison of what each produces 
with some other commodity which serves as a 
common denominator. 

Q. For the purpose of comparison, what 
commodities are generally used ? 

A. Gold and silver. 

Q. What qualities make these metals desir- 
able ? 

A. They are the least perishable, most port- 
able, easily hidden, easily divided ; when pure, 
always of the same quality, and of all commod- 
ities they are the most stable in value, though 
gold is forty times less bulky, and clumsy, and 
heavy to handle than silver per dollar's value. 

Q. How long have these metals been used 
as common measures of value ? 

A. From the earliest periods of history. 

Q. How is their value determined ? 

A. First, by weight — "And Abraham 
weighed Ephron the silver" — and by weight, 
to-day, in China. 

Q. Upon what does their value depend ? 
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A. The quantity of labor which any particu- 
lar quantity of them can buy or command, or 
the quantity of other goods which it will 
exchange for, depends upon the fertility or 
barrenness of the mines which happen to be 
known about the time when such exchanges 
are made. — Adam Smith. 

Q. What has been done to obviate the neces- 
sity of weighing and assaying as Abraham did ? 

A. First, commercial guilds, silversmiths, 
and others began to stamp on the metals cer- 
tain marks testifying to the quantity and qual- 
ity. After that the sovereigns, and then the 
governments of the nations most civilized, 
began to mint or coin the metals most in 
use. 

Q. What is meant by coining a metal? 

A. Putting a mark upon it which is a guaran- 
tee that it contains a given quantity of specified 
fineness. 

Q. Does coinage add to the value of either 
metal ? 

A. It adds nothing to its value. It simply 
makes it more convenient to use and thus facil- 
itates exchange. 

Q. Then gold and silver are mere commodi- 
ties after coinage as before ? 

A. The same as before. 

Q. Can you give any illustration to sustain 
this assertion ? 

A. When the coinage is free the coins are 
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only of the value of the bullion each contains. 
Their legal-tender quality adds nothing to their 
intrinsic worth. Melt up a gold eagle and it is 
still $10. Melt up a silver dollar in any free 
coinage country and it is still worth 50 cents, 
same as the silver dollar was. 

Q. What is the origin of the word "dollar " ? 

A. In 1 5 18, in Joachim's Valley, Bohemia, 
Count Schlick began to coin silver pieces of an 
ounce weight. They were uniform in weight 
and fineness, and soon became numerous. 
Traders in want of some international stand- 
ard, fixed by common honesty as a measure of 
value for other coins, gradually adopted these 
coins, and they were in good repute all over 
Europe, and under the name of Schlickten thal- 
ers, or Joachim's thalers, became synonyms for 
honest coins of full weight and value. After a 
time the name was abbreviated to thaler — liter- 
ally "valley er" — thence to Low German dah- 
ler, Swedish dalers, Italian tollero, and finally 
dollar. It was no government stamp, but the 
mere trade-mark of an honest man. 

Q. Why, then, does society go to the ex- 
pense of establishing mints and forming intri- 
cate codes of laws relating to coinage if no addi- 
tional value is given to the metals ? 

A. It is done simply for the purpose of facili- 
tating exchange. Barter is the first crude form 
of commerce, but it is costly, subject to delay, 
to loss in the search for customers, and pre- 
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vents that complete division of labor which is 
essential to the highest production. 

Q. How does a common measure of value 
lead to a better division of labor ? 

A. By enlarging the markets. When the 
market is narrow no one is encouraged to devote 
himself to the production of one article, for he 
may have most of his product on his hands or 
be able to exchange it only for something he 
does not need. By enlarging his market he 
has more possible and actual customers. They 
may have nothing he wants, but they pay him in 
coin and he exchanges that for what he needs. 
Thus money encourages commerce by facilitat- 
ing exchange, and this extension of commerce 
leads to a more economical division of labor, 
leaving all men free to do all the time what 
they could best do. 

Q. What is the function of money? 

A. Money has a twofold function; it is a 
measure of value and a medium of exchange. 

Q. How should the quantity of money be 
regulated ? 

A. By the demands of commerce. 

Q. How does commerce regulate the supply 
of money ? 

A. As it regulates the supply of other com- 
modities. When money is scarce in one country 
money rushes from other countries to supply 
the vacuum, just as when food or clothing is 
scarce supplies come from all quarters. 
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Q. What then is the province of legislation ? 

A. To maintain the standards, to punish 
fraud, to prevent counterfeiting, to insure peace 
and tranquility and justice, and to remove all 
artificial barriers to exchange. 

Q. What do people mean who cry for more 
money? 

A. Sir Dudley North answered this in 1891, 
when he said: " Money is not their want, but a 
price for their corn and cattle which they would 
sell but can not." 

Q. Would not more money enable them to 
sell them ? 

A. Not unless other people had something 
they were willing to exchange for corn and 
cattle. 

Q. Does not the introduction of coined money 
change the character of commercial transac- 
tions? 

A. The reasons which make the temporary 
or market value of things depend on the demand 
and supply, and the average and permanent 
value upon their cost of production, are as ap- 
plicable to a monetary system as to a system of 
barter. 

Q. . Is the value of money metal dependent 
on legislation ? 

A. The value of money metal is dependent 
on the cost of production and on the rapidity of 
its circulation. 

Q. What is the first requisite of good money? 
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A. Stability. 

Q. Is there a general, disposition among 
nations to use gold as the chief money metal, 
subordinating silver? 

A. This tendency, noticeable in the early 
part of the century, has become very marked 
since the Franco-Prussian war, twenty-five 
years ago, in all civilized nations. 

Q. What is bimetallism? 

A. Bimetallism is the legalized use of two 
metals in the currency of a country at a fixed 
relative value. 

Q. Is it possible to maintain these metals in 
circulation at a fixed ratio with free coinage ? 

A. Experience proves it to be impossible 
unless the bullion in each coin at some fixed 
ratio is equal in commercial value. The market 
ratio varies from time to time. The result is 
that the metal undervalued at the mint leaves 
the country. This causes general fluctuation of 
values. This fact was noticed by John Stuart 
j Mill, who says that when both metals are legal 

• tender at a fixed valuation money is less stable 

j than when the exclusive standard of the cur- 

5 rency is either gold or silver. Instead of being 

| affected only by the variations in the cost of 

i production of one metal it is subject to derange- 

ment from two. 

Q. Has any nation succeeded in maintain- 
ing a bimetallic currency with free coinage of 
both metals ? 
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A. The United States tried it for eighty- 
years, first in 1793 to 1873, and utterly failed. 
The effort results in the practical adoption of 
one standard and of one metal. In the Senate 
of the United States, in a speech delivered 
September 28, 1837, on the currency, Mr. Web- 
ster said: " There is but one money standard for 
the country, and the standard of value to be 
established by Congress is to be a currency and 
not bullion merely; because we find it is to be 
coined, that is, it is to be one or the other of 
the precious metals bearing an authentic stamp 
of value and passing therefore by tale. That 
is to be the standard of value.'* 

Q. What has been the result where nations 
have sought to fix a legal ratio between silver 
and gold different from the market ratio ? 

A. They have lost the undervalued metal. 

Q. What nations have attempted to maintain 
a bimetallic standard? 

A. Mexico, the nations of South America, 
China, Japan. 

Q. What has been the result ? 

A. These nations have in effect adopted the 
silver as their single standard. 

Q. What nations have adopted the single 
gold standard of value ? 

A. England, Germany, United States, and 
the Latin Union, by the suspension of the 
coinage of silver, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
Switzerland; in short, all Europe. 
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Q. In these cases has the result been to 
expel silver? 

A. In the nations where gold is the standard 
a large quantity of silver is maintained in circu- 
lation. In nations where silver is the standard 
no gold circulates. 

Q. What effect has the gold standard upon 
wages ? 

A. It has only the effect it has upon com- 
merce — it gives stability to all values and 
increased facilities for exchange. It is worthy 
of note that the nations having gold as their 
standard of value and using both metals in 
their currency have the largest commerce and 
the highest scale of wages. 

Q. When did Germany adopt the single 
gold standard? 

A. After her war with Prance. The pay- 
ment of the indemnity by France gave Ger- 
many control of a large stock of gold, and her 
rulers determined to take advantage of the 
opportunity to reform the currency system of 
the empire. The various States then brought 
together as one nation had seventeen varieties 
of gold money, and sixty-six different coins of 
silver having full legal-tender value. The sil- 
ver constituted 65 per cent of the circulation. 
The new system established gold as the sole 
monetary system, with silver limited to $2.50 
per capita and its legal-tender value limited 
to $5. 
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Q. What effect had this action of Germany 
on other nations ? 

A. The " Latin Union," comprising the five 
countries using the franc system — France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece — 
fearing Germany's silver would flood their 
mints to the exclusion of gold, in 1874 
restricted, and in 1878 entirely suspended, 
the coinage of silver five francs. 

Q. When did the decline of silver become 
marked ? 

A. In 1873 the price of bar silver in London 
was $1.30 per ounce. In 1888 it had fallen 
to 94 cents. In 1894 it had fallen to 63^ cents ; 
or in twenty years it had declined one-half. 

Q. What effect had this decline in value 
upon the world's production of silver? 

A. It has steadily increased. In 1873 the 
world's production of silver was 63,267,000 
ounces. In 1892 it was 152,061,800 ounces. 
In other words, while the value has decreased 
one-half, the production has increased two and 
one-half. 

Q. What has been the effect upon the world's 
progress of these economic changes? 

A. Never before in any corresponding period 
of . time, according to David A. Wells, " has 
labor been so productive ; never has the volume 
of trade and commerce been greater; never 
has wealth been more rapidly accumulated ; 
never has there been so much abundance for 
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distributing on so favorable terms to the 
masses; never, finally, would an ounce of 
silver exchange for so much of sugar, wheat, 
wool, iron, copper, and coal," as in the period 
from 1873 to 1890. 

Q. Can any of the recent disturbances be 
attributed to the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver? 

A. The suspension of the free coinage of 
silver was followed by seventeen years of 
unprecedented and universal prosperity. The 
more recent disturbances are traceable to other 
causes. 

Q. To what causes are the disturbances in 
the United States traceable ? 

A. The rational explanation of the hard 
times and financial stringency since is the 
attempt of the silver monometallists to estab- 
lish free coinage and the expulsion of gold; to 
the withdrawal of foreign capital from America 
because of these free silver coinage threats; 
and to ill-considered legislation concerning 
capital, which generally marks an era of low 
prices. 

Q. Would the free coinage of silver by the 
United States restore its market value ? 

A. It would not. Admitting, merely for the 
sake of argument, that the decline has been 
due to the closing of the mints to silver by 
many nations, free coinage by one could not 
restore the former equilibrium* 
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Q. Is there any natural, unchangeable ratio 
between the value of gold and silver? 

A. No more than there is between corn and 
wheat, cotton and wool, iron and steel, or the 
Democratic and Republican vote. 

Q. Is there a constitutional ratio between the 
value of gold and silver ? 

A. None ; the Constitution leaves the matter 
to the control of Congress. 

Q. Has Congress ever changed the legal 
ratio ? 

A. In 1793 Congress adopted the ratio of 
1 5 to 1 , but at that ratio few silver dollars were 
coined. And in 1805 President Jefferson, by 
an executive order, closed the mints to the 
coinage of the silver dollar. In 1834 Congress 
changed the ratio to 16 to 1 with the avowed 
purpose of securing a gold currency. 

Q. What was the effect of this slight over- 
valuation of gold ? 

A. We secured gold and lost our silver. 

Q. What would be the effect should we now 
overvalue silver 100 per cent? 

A. We would get all of the silver we could 
pay for and lose all our gold. 

Q. What rule did Mr. Jefferson lay down for 
establishing a ratio between gold and silver? 

A. Mr. Jefferson said, "Just principles will 
lead us to disregard legal proportions alto- 
gether; to inquire into the market price of gold 
in the several countries with which we shall 
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principally be connected in commerce and to 
take an average from them. The proportion 
between the values of gold and silver is a mer- 
cantile problem altogether." 

Q. Does the free coinage of any metal fix 
finally its relation to any other metal or com- 
modity ? 

A. The free coinage of a metal at a given 
ratio is simply the legal recognition of a fact 
already existing. When the market ratio 
changes it is the part of wisdom to change the 
legal ratio. When the fluctuation becomes 
rapid and frequent it is the part of wisdom to 
abandon the metal that has shown the least sta- 
bility. The object of all coinage is simply to 
furnish commerce with the best possible instru- 
mentalities of exchange. When any of these 
instruments become impaired, there is no more 
reason for retaining them than there would be 
for retaining the stage-coach as a means of 
transportation, or preferring the ship of 1792 to 
the steam vessel of 1895. 

Q. Do we not destroy Jaalf the money of the 
world by closing the mint to silver ? 

A. The quantity of money in the world is of 
less importance than the quality. Money that 
is unstable is a nuisance; but as a matter of fact, 
the silver money to-day, upheld to parity with 
gold, equals in quantity of gold money, and the 
quantity of each exceeds anything known in 
the past. As a medium of exchange, coined 
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[rt •< silver, sustained by the credit of the various 

£/. governments, is performing this function as 

tl well as it ever did. Gold is the standard of 

tr."- 

£' value as well as the medium of exchange in all 

h, civilized countries. It thus gives stability to 

all money systems and enables commercial 
nations to make their calculations concerning 
the future. 

Q. What proportion of commercial transac- 
tions are settled in either gold or silver ? 

A. Not 10 per cent. Commerce has certain 
instruments of its own, which, to a large extent, 
displace the metals, and to a large extent give 
to those metals more rapid circulation. The 

;V result is that only the balances in all transac- 

; tions are settled in money, as at the clearing 

house, and as with merchants who keep 

:- accounts with one another. 

• Q. How much money is in circulation in the 

;• United States? 

; A. About $1,750,000,000; $624,000,000 silver, 

$661,000,000 gold, and $469,000,000 paper. 

; Q. What are the imports of the United 

':, States? 

A. Under normal conditions the United 

i States buys of foreign nations $800,000,000 

;' ; annually. 

K ■ 

J - Q. To pay this debt, then, requires nearly all 

I' the money metal in the United States ? 

j|/ A. The great bulk of these goods are not 

paid for in money metal. They are paid for in 
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other products which we export, the balances 
alone being paid either by the export or import 
of gold and silver. But their values are all 
estimated by the gold standard. 

Q. Are the debts between individuals settled 
in the same way ? 

A. They are. If a man buys a house and lot 
he pays for it by a draft on his banker, with 
whom he has deposited his crop of tobacco, or 
cotton, or wheat, corn, oats, hogs, cattle, or the 
proceeds of some of these crops. The seller 
takes the draft and deposits it with his banker, 
and no actual money is known in the trans- 
action. 

Q. Has not the decline in prices of all of the 
products been due to the diminishing supply of 
gold ? 

A. The supply of gold has not diminished. 
On the contrary, it has greatly increased. In 
1873 the gold product was $96,200,000; in 1894 
it was $182,000,000. 

Q. Has not the decline, then, been due to the 
fact that silver has been demonetized ? 

A. If by demonetization is meant that silver 
has ceased to be used as money, there has been 
no demonetization, for, as I have stated, there 
is more silver money in the world to-day than 
ever before. 

Q. To what is the decline in prices attrib- 
uted? 

A. Overproduction of many leading com- 
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modities. Too great a supply for the actual 
demand. Edward Atkinson and David A. 
Wells agree that the decline has been due to 
the vast improvements in the various processes 
of production. Edward Atkinson, in an article 
in the Forum for April, 1895, analyzes the 
decline in prices of various products, and 
declares that this decline has not been as great 
as the improvement in the processes of produc- 
tion would justify, and that the decline has 
been checked by that, natural law which in- 
creases the consumption as the prices fall. 

Q. Is there any scarcity of money in the 
United States? 

A. On the contrary, the amount of money in 
circulation in the United States is greater to-day 
than it ever was before. And there are hun- 
dreds of millions lying idle in the banks wait- 
ing a demand for profitable investment. 

Q. What is the amount of money in circula- 
tion or in bank now ? 

A. $1,754,000,000. By money in circulation 
I mean money subject upon call to the uses of 
commerce. Money in banks is thus subject to 
call. It is deposited there to be used on demand 
by the man who puts it there. Money in bank 
is far more effective — that is, far more active, 
more actually "in circulation" — than money 
in a man's pocket. It is loaned, taken out and 
used to pay wages, and comes back again 
through other channels, and is thus kept in 
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constant circulation, like water in the well; 
whereas, the money that a man hides in his 
stocking or keeps in his pocket serves one pur- 
pose and one only — it gives assurance to that 
one man that he is not dead broke. There it is 
like water in the pond. 

Q. Does the establishment of a bank in a 
community increase or decrease the supply of 
money? 

A. It probably does neither, but it gathers 
from various nooks and corners small sums that 
in the aggregate are powerful, and at once this 
amount of money, which before was ineffective, 
almost useless, becomes the basis of various 
commercial enterprises. The establishment of 
a bank, therefore, while it does # not increase the 
amount of money in a community, makes that 
money circulate more rapidly. In other words, 
it makes it more effective. Sinking a well does 
not increase the water in the earth, but it makes 
it more easily obtainable. 

Q. Is it true, as Coin asserts, that only what 
he calls "the redemption money,'' that is, the 
money of the standard metal, has any influence 
on prices ? 

A. It is not true. Metal or paper perform- 
ing the function of money, and thus facilitating 
exchange, has the same influence upon prices 
that the so-called redemption money has. This 
is shown by the history of paper money in 
England, as recorded in the bullion report. It 
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is shown in the history of the Continental cur- 
rency of the United States. It is shown by 
the assignats in France. It is shown by the 
history of greenbacks in the United States 
from 1862 to 1866. It is shown by the his- 
tory of the Southern States during the Con- 
federacy. 

Q. Who are the depositors in a bank ? 

A. Merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and 
laboring men and women, a multitude of people 
everywhere who have saved much or little for 
investment, or have stored it up to be used for 
the education of their children, or for some 
other comfort or pleasure. 

Q. Who are the stockholders? 

A. Largely men and women of small means, 
who have no business connection, but who have 
put their money into bank stocks, in order that 
they may have some income from it, and this 
money is loaned by the banks to the active men 
of business. 

Q. What is the average holding of a stock- 
holder in the National banks ? 

A. It is $2,337. There are 287,842 stock- 
holders, and the total amount of National bank 
stock is $672,671,361. 

Q. What is a savings bank ? 

A. The savings banks of Massachusetts are 
the typical institutions of this kind and probably 
the best organized. They have no stock. The 
money is deposited in the banks, carefully 
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invested, and the interest returned to the 
depositors. 

Q. How much money is deposited in the 
savings banks of the United States ? 

A. In round numbers, $1,739,000,000. 

Q. But you said that the entire amount of 
currency in the United States was only $1,754,- 
000,000. How can the savings banks have the 
amount you state? Have they all the money 
of the United States? 

A. A savings bank receives a deposit of, 
sa y> $500. It loans this money on a real estate 
mortgage. The borrower uses the money to 
build a house. He pays it out to contract- 
ors; the contractors pay the money to the 
laborers, and the laborer in turn deposits a 
portion of it in the savings bank to his credit, 
and so the process goes on year by year. The 
deposits in the savings bank are mainly repre- 
sented by the things which men exchange 
money for — houses and lots, stocks and bonds, 
and thousands of other things which constitute 
wealth, of which money is a very small portion. 

Q. Who are the depositors in a savings 
bank? 

A. Men and women and children, of small 
means, who have small deposits put by for 
a rainy day, drawing a small rate of interest 
and gradually accumulating. 

Q. Then the savings banks are not owned 
by the bloated capitalists? 
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A. They are owned, on the contrary, by 
the hard-working people of the United States. 

Q. And the National banks are not owned by 
Wall Street ? 

A. On the contrary, they are owned by peo- 
ple most of whom have never seen Wall 
Street. 

Q. What would be the effect of the free coin- 
age upon the savings of these millions of 
American men and women ? 

A. Free coinage would change at once the 
standard of all values. It would depreciate 
one-half the value of all savings deposited in 
the National banks, State banks, or savings 
banks. It would lower one-half the value of 
all life insurance, it would decrease the pur- 
chasing power of pensions one-half, and of all 
fixed incomes; it would make borrowing by 
the poor difficult and expensive, if not impos- 
sible; it would advance the rate of interest 
just in proportion as the prices advance; it 
would check all of those influences which under 
the name of civilization are making the good 
things of life abundant and the common things 
of life beautiful. 

Q. What was the world's production of gold 
and silver for the last one hundred years? 

A. Of gold, $5,633,908,000; of silver, $5,104,- 
961,000; total from 1792 to 1892, $10,738,869,- 

000. 
Q. What was the estimated amount of gold 
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and silver money in circulation in the world at 
the close of that period ? 

A. $7,500,000,000. 

Q. What was the combined production of 
gold and silver in 1873, the beginning of the 
period. of demonetization of silver, so-called? 

A. According to the estimate of the mint 
the world's production of gold in 1873 was 
$96,200,000; of silver, $81,800,000; of both met- 
als, $178,000,000. 

Q. What was the world's production of gold 
in 1894? 

A. It is estimated at $182,000,000, or more 
than the combined production of gold and 
silver in 1873. 

Q. Then with gold alone we are adding as 
much money metal to the world's supply in 
1894 as we were adding in 1873, before the 
demonetization of silver ? 

A. We are adding just as much as then, 
with the difference that the quality is better 
and the facilities for circulating are greatly 
improved. 

Q. From 1792 to 1873 what was the world's 
production of silver? 

A. Two billion eight hundred and fifty 
million two hundred and forty-two thousand 
dollars. 

Q. Since that period how much gold has 
been added to the world's stock? 

A. Two billion three hundred and eighty- 
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two million eight hundred and ninety seven 
thousand dollars. 

Q. If all the silver produced since 1792 had 
been " wiped out" in 1873, and no niore had 
been discovered, the production of gold would 
have made good the loss ? 

A. Eighty-three per cent of the loss has been 
made good, and now the production of gold 
fully equals the production of gold and silver 
in 1873. 

Q. But was all the silver destroyed as money ? 

A. Every dollar of silver then existing is 
to-day, if existing, a legal tender for its face 
value. 

Q. Has an addition been made to the silver 
money of the world since 1873? 

A. The United States alone has added 
$500,000,000 to the silver money since 1878. 

Q. You have seen Coin's illustration of all 
the gold of the world in the form of a cube 
placed in the Chicago wheat pit. Is it accurate ? 

A. Reasonably accurate. 

Q. Had the illustration been used in 1873 
what proportion would the cube of 1873 bear 
to the cube of 1895? 

A. The cube of 1873 would have been less 
than half the size of the cube of 1895. 

Q. How is this conclusion reached ? 

A. Coin states the world's stock of gold in 
1895 to be $3,900,000,000. Of this sum $2,382,- 
000,000 has been produced since 1873. Allow- 
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ing for the losses by attrition and other causes 
during these twenty-two years, we see that in 
that period the worlds stock of gold has 
doubled, and that the cube of gold alone in 
1895 would be as potential as the two cubes of 
gold and silver in 1873. 

Q. Has the disproportion between the gold 
in the world and the debts of the world any 
bearing on the question of coinage ? 

A. It has none at all, for the debts of the 
world are to be paid in the goods of the world, 
and not in gold, it being used to settle 
balances and for ultimate redemption of 
currency notes; the debts are paid by the 
crops of the future, by the cattle yet unborn, 
by iron and coal, and other minerals still in 
the earth. 

Q. But when a coal company bonds the 
property, it agrees to pay the principal and 
interest in gold, does it not? 

A. It does, but in gold as a measure of 
value. As a matter of fact the principal and 
interest will be paid in coal, and will be dug 
out of the ground. 

Q. Is it the comparative weight or the com- 
parative value which should fix the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver ? 

A. As no one would fix a ratio between 
wool and cotton by weight, or between coal 
and wood, or between wheat and corn by 
weight, so no intelligent man would attempt 
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to discover the proper ratio between gold and 
silver by weight. 

Q. But Coin undertakes to show by a com- 
parison between the weight of gold and of 
silver that because the silver in the world 
"weighs" fifteen and one-half times as much 
as the gold in the world the proper and natural 
ratio is fifteen and one-half. What is the error 
in this reasoning ? 

A. There are several errors. Formerly it 
was contended that the weight of a man's brain 
was the measure of his intellectual power; now 
it is admitted that it is the convolutions of the 
brain, its quality and not its quantity which 
determines a man's intellectual status. So is it 
with the products of man's labor. There is no 
subtle relation between gold and silver; no 
umbilical cord connects them. Silver is not 
gold mixed with alloy to make it heavier. It 
is different metal, found under different cir- 
cumstances, produced by different methods, 
and requiring different forms of labor. It is 
the labor expended, plus the demand, which 
fixes the value of each metal in the market, and 
that value is the only natural ratio, as Jefferson 
asserted a hundred years ago. 

Q. Is it true that at the present time the 
silver of the world weighs fifteen and one-half 
times as much as the gold ? 

A. Coin states it as a fact in his appendix. 
But the ratio of weight is not fixed by any law, 
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and it varies constantly. There is no means of 
knowing the relative weight of the two metals 
in the arts and ornaments. It is found by 
experience that the men of civilized nations 
refuse to carry about with them more than $2 
or $3 per capita, because it is some twenty-five 
times as bulky and sixteen times less valuable 
per weight than gold, while in free silver 
coinage countries it takes thirty-two ounces 
of silver to equal one ounce of gold. 

Q. What evidence is there that the ratio 
of weight varies or has varied ? 

A. Mulhall, the great statistician, so often 
quoted by Coin, gives an estimate of the pro- 
duction of gold and silver for 500 years, or 
from 1380 to 1880. The product of gold in tons 
is 10,35 s; of silver 193,000 tons. This a ratio 
of 18.6. As it covers a long period it is more 
trustworthy than an estimate made at any 
given time, for statistics, to have any value, 
must be comprehensive. 
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Taken from Article by L. A, Garnett, in Forum 

for February, 1895. 

Annual Average of the World's Production of Gold 

Since 1800. 



World's Annual Average Output. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


1 801 to 1850 (50 years) _ 


$ 15,750,164 
130,428,400 
118,217,310 
117,002,855 
124,039,162 
142,667,766 


% 27,205,424 


1851 to 1865 (15 «* ) 


40,086,400 


1866 to 1880 (15 " ) 

1866 to 1893 (28 " ) 


79,887,606 
109,391,682 


1886 to 1893 ( 8 " ) 


163,944,250 


i8qo to 1803 ( % " ) 


197,190,666 







Taken from T. A. Rickard, in Engineering Magazine, 

November, 1894. 

World's Production of Gold Since 1891. 

1 891 — World's production of gold $130,650,000 

1892 — 4t 4< •* 146,297,600 

1893— * 4 •• " 155,521,700 

Careful Estimates from Other Sources. 
1894 — World's production of gold $185,000,000 
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Average Gold Equivalent of the Silver Dollar of 412^ 
Grains, According to Our Ratio of 1:16, by Years, 
From 1859 to 1894. 

Arranged from Report of Director of U. S. Mint. 



Year. 


Gold Equivalent 

of a Dollar of Silver 

of 412^ Grains. 


Year. 


Gold Equivalent 

of a Dollar of Silver 

of 412^ Grains. 


1859 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869.. 

1870 

1871 

1872 _ 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


Cents. 
105.22 
104.58 
103.10 
104.16 
104.06 
104.06 
IO3.52 
103.63 
102.67 
IO2.57 
102.47 
102.67 
102.57 
102.25 
IOO.46 
98.86 

96.43 
89.22 


1877 - 

1878 

1879 

1880 _. 

1881 

1882 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890- 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Cents. 

88.85 

88.64 

88.41 

88.50 

88.05 

87.88 

86.49 

86.11 

84.51 

79-75 
76.03 
74.01 
72.06 

74-93 

80.58 

72.43 
65.06 

52.72 
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Average Yearly Price of Standard Silver Per Ounce 

in London, 1859 to 1894. 

Arranged from Pixley &» AbelVs Tables \ and the Report 

of Director of U. S. Mint. 



Year. 


Price in Pence. 


Year. 


Price in Pence. 


1859 

i860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874- 

1875 

1876. 


62& 

6o±| 

?* 
6i| 

6i| 

604 

6o4 

59i 
58ft 
56J 
52} 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


54ft 
52ft 

SH 

sm 

50ft 

50S 

49f 

47 

44* 

43S 

42j 

44A 

47/o 
42} 

38J 
3iJ 
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Act of 1873. 

The following table shows the various stages through 

which the bill passed. 

(Taken from J. L. Laughliri s History of Bimetallism in 

the United States.) 



Proceedings. 



Submitted by Sec. of Treasury.. 

Referred to Senate Finance Com- 
mittee 

Five hundred copies printed 

Submitted to House 

Reported, amended, and ordered 
printed 

Debated 

Passed by vote of 36 — 14 

Senate bill ordered printed 

Bill reported with substitute and 
recommitted 

Original bill re-introduced and 
printed 

Reported and debated 

Recommitted _._ 

Reported back, amended, and 
printed 

Debated 

Amended and passed by vote of 
no— 13 

Printed in Senate 

Reported, amended, and printed 

Reported, amended, and printed 

Passed Senate 

Printed with amendments 

Conference Committee appointed 

Became a law February 12, 1873 



Senate. 



Apr. 25,1870 



( t 



28,1870 
May 2, 1870 



Dec. 19, 1870 

Jan. 9, 1871 

41 10, 1871 



May29,i872 
Dec. 16,1872 
Jan. 7, 1873 



t « 



House. 



June 2$, 1870 



Jan. 13, 1871 

Feb. 25, 1871 

Mar. 9, 1 871 

Jan. 9, 1872 

41 10, 1872 

Feb. 13, 1872 
April 9, 1872 

May 27, 1872 



Jan. 21, 1873 
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Edward Atkinson's Tables, 

From " Battle of Standards and Fall of Prices" 
Forum, April, 18Q5. 

Taking the wages of i860 as 100, Mr. Atkinson gives the 
following table to show the average wages in 1890 of per- 
sons engaged in principal employments : 

Books and newspapers 148.6 

Building trades . . 172.5 

Carriages and wagons 103.4 

Cotton fabrics [65.1 

Illuminating gas 167.7 

Lumber 177.9 

Metals asd metal goods 148.6 

Railway service 148.4 

Stone workers 165.2 

Woolen fabrics 167.8 

All industries 160.7 

Salaries city teachers 186.3 

Prices of alt goods 93.3 

Purdiii-ing power n: all wages 172.I 



.*•*» 
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Tablb of Money Circulation in the United States, 

November /, 1894. 

Gold coin $500,000,000 

Standard silver dollars 56,000,000 

Subsidiary silver 60,000,000 

Gold certificates 64,000,000 

Silver 330,000,000 

Treasury notes (Act July 14, 1890) 125,000,000 

United States notes 280,000,000 

Currency certificates 55 ,000,000 

National banknotes 202,000,000 

$1,672,000,000 

Dividing above total by 68,000,000 of population gives 
$24. 50 circulation per capita. 



United States Debt. 

At the close of the War, August 31, 1865, the Govern- 
ment Indebtedness was $2,756,431,571, at 6.34 per cent 
interest. 

November 1, 1868, it was $2,484,935,552 

November 1, 1884, it was 1,408,482,948 

Am't of reduction in sixteen years ...$1,076,452,604 

November 1, 1S84, the net debt. -.$1,408 ,48 2, 948 .69 
Annual interest, at 3.92 per cent 47.323,831.70 
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From the Report of Director of tke Mint. 

Coinage of the Mints of the United States from their 

Organization, 1792, to the Fiscal Year ended 

June 30, 1894. 



D,...,..,,... 


Pieces. 


™«. 




60,030,349 
25,266,296 
41,764,062 

539-792 
11,462,280 

19.499-337 












Three-dollar pieces (coinage 
discontinued under act 0: 
September 26, 1890) 


1,619,376.00 


Dollars (coinage discontinued 
under act of Sept. 26, 1890 


i9.499.337-oo 




158,562,116 

427.364,446 

35.965.924 
261,024,767 
188,792,176 

1,355.000 

284,801,172 

97,604,388 
42,736,240 


$1,711,880,288.00 

•$427,364,446.00 

35.965-92400 
+130,512,383.50 
147,198,044.00 


Dollarsfcoi nage discontinued 
act of Feb. 12, 1873, and 
resumed under act of Feb. 
28, 1878)- ." 

Trade dollarsjcoinage author- 
ised Feb. 12. 1873, discon- 
tinued March 3, 1887) 




Twenty-cent pieces (coinage 
discontinued, act of May 2 






Half dimes (coinage discon- 
tinued, act Feb. 12, 1873).. 

Three-cent pieces (coinage 
discontinued, act Feb. 12, 


4,880,219.40 








1. 339.644.»3 
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From the Report of Director of the Mint. 

Coinage of the Mints of the United States from their 

Organization, 1792, to the Fiscal Year ended 

June 30, 1894 — Continued. 



Denominations. 


Pieces. 


Value. 


MINOR. 

Five-cent pieces, nickel - ... 

Three-cent pieces, nickel 
(coinage discontinued, act 
Sept. 26,1890) 


268,648,619 

31,378,316 
45,601,000 

156,288,744 

200,772,000 

735,178,335 
7,985,222 


$13,432,430.95 
94I,349-48 
912,020.00 

1,562,887.44 


Two-cent pieces, bronze(coin- 
age discontinued, act Feb. 
12,1873) 


One-cent pieces, copper (coin- 
age discontinued, act Feb. 
21, 1857) 


One-cent pieces, nickel (coin- 
age discontinued, act April 
22, 1864) 


2,007,720.00 


One-cent pieces, bronze 

Half -cent pieces, copper(coin- 

age discontinued, act Feb. 

21, 1857) 


7,35I>783-35 
3Q,Q26.II 






Total minor 


1,445,852,236 


$26,248,117.33 






Total coinage. 


2,944,058,465 


$2,414,082,626.63 





* Coined prior to 1873 $8,031,238 

Coined under act of Feb. 28, 1878 .$378,166,793 
act of July 14, 1890 ._ 36,087,943 
act of Mar. 31, 1891.. 5,087,472 

419,333,208 



Total $427,364,446 

f Includes $2,501,052.50 in Columbian souvenir half dollars. 
% Includes $10,005.75 ia Columbian souvenir quarter dollars. 
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From Report of Director of United States Mint. 

Value of Gold Coin and Bullion Imported into and 

Exported from the United States, 

Fiscal Years i 864-1 894. 



Ending 
June 30— 



864 

865 

866 

867 

868 

869 

870 

871 

872 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 

882 

883 

884 

885 

886 

887 

888 

889 

890 

891 

892 

893 

894 

Total. .- 



Imports. 



11,176,769 
6,498,228 
8,196,261 

17,024,866 

8,737.443 
14,132,568 

12,056,950 
6,883,561 
8,7i7»458 
8,682,447 

I9»503,I37 

13.696,793 

7.992,709 

26,246,234 

13.330,215 
5,624,948 

80,758,396 
100,031,259 

34.377,054 
17,734,149 
22,831,317 
26,691,696 

20,743.349 
42,910,601 

43,934.317 
*io,372,i45 
*I3.097.I46 
*i8, 516,112 
^50,162,879 
♦22,069,380 

*72,989.563 



$765,719,950 



Exports. 



$100,661,634 
58,381,033 
71,197,309 
39,026,627 

73.396,344 
36,003,498 

33>635,962 
66,686,208 
49,548,760 

, 44.856,715 
34.042,420 

66,980,977 

31,177,050 

26,590,374 
9,204,455 

4,587,614 

3.639.025 

2,565,132 

32,587,880 

11,600,888 

41,081,957 

8,477,892 
42,952,191 

9,701,187 

18,376,234 

"60,033,246 

"17,350,193 
•86,462,880 

T5o.305.533 
1108,966,655 

f77,i62,228 



$1,317,240,101 



Excess of 
imports 

over 
exports. 



$4,125,760 

1.037,334 
77,119,371 

97,466,127 

1,789,174 

6,133,261 



$89,484,865 
51,882,805 
63,001,048 
22,001,761 
64,658,901 
21,870,930 
21,579,012 
59,802,647 
40,831,302 
36,174,268 
14,539,283 
53,284,184 
23,184,341 
344,140 



18,313,804 



33,209,414 
25,558,083 



Excess of 
exports 

over 
imports. * 



18,250,640 
22,208,842 



49,661,101 
4,253,047 

67,946,768 
142,654 

86,897,275 
4,172,665 



* Includes gold in orea t Includes gold in ores and copper matte. 
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From Report of Director of United States Mint. 

Value of Silver Coin and Bullion Imported into and 

Exported from the United States, 

Fiscal Years, 1864-1894. 



Ending: June 
30 — 



864 

865 

8()0 

867 

S6S 

869 

870 

871 

872. 

873 

874 

875 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 

882 

883 

884 

885 

886 

887 

888 

889 

890 

891 

892 

893 

894 

Total.. 



Imports. 



9 1 

3 

2 

5 

5 

5 

14 

14 

5 
12 

8 

7 

7 

14 

16 

14 
12 

10 

8 

10 

14 
16 

17 
17 

*20 
*24 
*27 
*26 
*28 

*34 
*I9 



,938,843 
,311,844 

,503.831 
,045,609 

,450,925 
,675,308 

,362,229 

,386,463 

,026,231 

,798,490 

,951,769 
,203,924 

.943.972 
,528,180 
,491,099 
,671,052 

,275,9H 
,544,238 
,095,336 
,755,242 

,594.945 
,550,627 

,850,307 
,260,191 
,5H,232 
,682,380 

,524,147 
,278,916 

,764,734 
,293,999 
,965,713 



$430,240,690 



Exports. 



$ 4.734,907 
9,262,193 
14,846,762 
21,841,745 
21,387,758 
21,134,882 
24,519,704 
3I,755,78o 
30,328,774 

39,751.859 
32,587,985 

25,151,165 
25,329,252 
29,571,863 
24,535,670 
20,409,827 

13,503,894 
16,841,715 

16,829,599 

20,219,445 

26,051,426 

33,753,633 
29,511,219 

26,296,504 

■28,146,510 

■•36,716,783 

■■36,069,602 

•23,533,551 
•33,800,562 

■41,947,812 

'•51,007,072 



$811,379,453 



Excess of 
imports 

over 
exports. 



$2,745,365 



Excess of 
exports 

over 
imports. 



2,796,064 

5,950,349 
12,342,931 

16,796,136 

15,936,833 

15,459,574 
10,157,475 

17,369,317 
25,302,543 

26,953,369 

23,636,216 

17,947,241 

17,385.280 

15,043,683 

8,044,571 

5,738,775 
1,227,980 

6,297,477 

8,734,263 

9,464,203 

11,456,481 

17,203,006 

11,660,912 

9.036,313 
7,632,278 

12,034,403 

8,545,455 



5.035,828 

7,653,813 

31,041,359 



* Includes silver in ores, t Includes silver in ores and copper matte. 
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All's Well 

t ends well; all who have Coughs, 
Ids and Throat Troubles are made 
11 by 



Scott' 



s 



Emulsion 



of Cod-liver Oil, with hypophosphites 
of lime and Soda. When lungs are 
affected Scott's Emulsion, if taken in 
time, prevents consumption. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, endorse it. 

The consumption germ takes root and 
grows when the body is weak and 
emaciated. The germ passes off when 
the body is strong. 

Pripared tj SCOTT & BOWHE, H. V. Druggists tell It. 



TWO O'CLOCK DJ THE MOKNING. 
P — " Wh*t Tin is rr f " 
id Suburbanite— '• Loos roa rtuuiif." 



DECATOF THE TEETH 

arises from various causes, but 
principally it may be attributed to 
early negfect or the indiscriminate 
line of tooth powders and pastes, 
which give a momentary whiteness 
lo the teetb,wbile they corrode 
the enamel. Thethnelyuseolthat 
delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 

FRAGRANT 

S0Z0D0NT 

will speedily arrest the progress 
decay, harden the turns and Ji 
— ~~ ■ ■*-"-* -tfol fraEran- - -' 

formula of H 

' botanic In) 

is only the p 

'of these. 



will speedily arrest the progress of 
decay, harden the gums and *— 
part a de-iahtful fragrance tt „.*. 
breath. The formula of Soiudont 
includes only botanic Ingredients, 
and it contains only the purest and 



SPALDING'S PREPARED LIQUID GLU 

The famous adhesive of the world. Warranted seven times the itren 
ofany other liquid glue. It holds like a viae. It mends everything. 
TMC STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

•old Everywhere. Prlca, 20 Cent) 



TAKE THE 



MONQN ROUTE 



C$)10W]LILNEW ALBANY iCHJCAfO RY.CO.((9 



• • 




Magnificent Equipment. Faultless Service. 

Pullman Sleeping Cars 



ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 



Parlor and Dining Cars 

ONLY LINE TO "**■«"«,*. 

French Lick and 
West Baden Springs, 

"THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA.'' 



H. MoDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 

Im-Pim. ana Otan'l Her. Q. nl p^^, AgU 



,-* 



BETWEEN 

Chicago, ^ 

Indianapolis, ^ 

Lafayette, 
\j/ Cincinnati, | 

Louisville, I 

■ -\ 

AND ALL POINTS 



The LATEST 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

STANDARD MANUAL 

FOR 

Presidents, Secretaries, 

DIRECTORS, CHAIRMEN, 

ifci rnrnininr officers. 

And everyone In anyway connected 
with public life or corporate bodies 

IS 

Reed's Rules 

THE HON. THOMAS B. REED, 

Ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives 



* Reasonable, right and rigid." 

J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. 

" I commend the book most highly." 

W. McKINLEY, Governor of OM>, 

• 

CLOTH, 75 CENTS, 
LEATHER, $1.26. 

RAND, McNALLY & CO., PublMw 

CHICAGO. 




FINE 
CONFECTIONS 



Shipped to 
all points in 
the United 
States and 
Canada. 



Send for Retail Price List. Agent Wanted In Every Large Town. 

ADDRESS 212 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 

Rand, McNally & Co.'s 

New 
Pocket Atlas 

Revised to Date. 






i. 



Containing 171 pages; 80 pages statistical 
reading matter, 39 full page colored maps, 
21 double page colored maps, etc. 

BOUND IN A DURABLE FLEXIBLE COYER, COLORED EDGES AND 
ROUNDED CORNERS. SIZE, 5^x7^ INCHES. 



Sent by mail to any address upon receipt of 

25 CENTS. 



Rand, McNally & Company, 



EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK. 



CHICAGO. 



me Arts 



T h e World's Columbian 

• AT 

Exposition- 

rld's Fair was collected the cream of the cream 

ntings of the world. Taking full advantage of 

irtunity the publishers have prepared the 

irk, containing 240 artotype reproductions of 
paintings and statuary exhibited. 

It Is, without question, one of the most desirable and 
handsome arfbooks published at moderate prices. To 
each engraving Is appended an interesting note by an 
eminent art critic, describing the subject. Size of book, 
closed, 12x14 Inches. 

ngllsh cloth binding, two colors, beautifully harmonized, gilt edges, $3.75 

alf morocco binding, gilt edges, 6.00 

u! I morocco binding, gilt edges, 7.50 



TO ANY ADDRESS, EXPRESS PAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



Rand, McNally & Co., 

tore, 61 East Ninth St. 160 to 174 Adams St., CHICAGO 



"3 



CAGO 



VARIABLE 
ROUTE 

TOURIST 

TICKETS, 

Allowing privileges never 
before accorded, can be 
obtained, together with full 
information, upon applica- 
tion to any Ticket Agent, 
or by writing the 

GENERAL PASSENGER u, 
TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO. 



\ all meals served in 
Dining Cars. 



Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through tc 
San Francisco 
without change 
leaving chicago 
daily via the 



NORTH-WESTERN LINE 



CHICAGO * NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 



\ ' > 



■i ';' 
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